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The Issues in Washington. . 


NATIONAL CITY TIMES SQUARE BRANCH MANAGER, Walter J. Brotherton, right, 
talks to a depositor—operator of the nationally-known Times Square newsstand at the 
crossroads of the world where bankers visiting New York buy their hometown news- 
papers. Brotherton’s intimate knowledge of large and small businesses in his neighbor- 
hood is expanded by the Bank’s 67 other New York managers to encompass the entire 
city. This city-wide coverage generates a “know-how” and specialized knowledge of New 
York’s business “communities” that is available to National City’s correspondents for 
the asking. 


NATIONAL CITY puts the personal 
touch into correspondent service 


When a banker calls on National City for 
service he knows he will receive the attention 
and personal interest of an officer who is inti- 
mately acquainted with his territory and its 
problems. 

To learn at first-hand of the needs of 
their correspondents, National City officers 
make frequent trips about the country. In 
addition, each district officer is a specialist in 
at least one industry or line of business—an 
invaluable fund of banking experience and 
knowledge on which National City corre- 
spondents may freely draw. And it goes 


without saying that our correspondents en- 
joy prompt, efficient handling of their day- 
to-day banking transactions. 

With 68 Branches in New York, 57 
Branches overseas. and correspondents in 
every commercially important city of the 
world, National City has unmatched facilities 
to keep bankers in touch with world-wide 
economic conditions and developments. 

Next time a difficult banking problem 
comes up. call on us. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to show you how we can help you help 
your customers. 


UNIQUE “DEPOT DELIVERY SERVIC 
speeds transit items to proper rail and air 
minals, after final evening consolidated ched 
shipment has been made—a real National (j 
transit “plus” to assure faster presentati 
of checks, 


age 


THE ALMOST HALF MILLION National 6 
credit files on business firms all over 
world are being constantly revised and 

riched by Bank men on the scene like Je 
son Garrett, National City’s Paris Br 

Manager. 


DELMONT K. PFEFFER, Vice President. ¢ 
of the country’s top authorities on municif 
financing, is a key member of the Nation 
City team that can provide correspondet 
with counsel on every banking problem. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Head Office at 55 Wall Street, New York 


First in World Wide Banking 
Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections + Credit Information Bond Portfolio Anqlysis + Dealers in State and Mynicipal Be 


Participation in Local Loans * Safekeeping * Complete Foreign Facilities ° Perionalized Service * Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Cov 
Men deral Dep 
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‘Can you 


count up to 
2" million? 


That’s an impressive figure, young lady, and 
mighty important to fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters on farms. 

For 2% million is the number of telephones 
the Bell System has added in rural areas in the 
eight years since World War II. 

It’s a lot of telephones, but we’re not stopping 
there. More and more are going in every day. 


And while we’ve been adding all these tele- 
phones, service has been getting better too. The 
number of parties on many rural telephone lines 
has been reduced and there have been much 


appreciated improvements in party line ringing. 

In rural areas, as well as in cities and towns, 
we're keeping right on improving the quality and 
quantity of telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





\ YES, ART, WE BUY AND SELL OUR 
GOVERNMENT BONDS THROUGH BANKERS TRUST 
IN NEW YORK. BECAUSE THEYRE A 
PRIMARY DEALER AlL PRICES ARE 
NET, AND THEIR OVER-ALL ADVICE 
ON OUR ACCOUNT HAS BEEN 
VERY HELPFUL... 


‘ 


When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, notes, certificates, 
and discount bills, we maintain an 
inventory of these securities in our 


Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed with- 
out delay — no red tape or outside 
telephone calls. Immediate confir- 
mation of orders can mean an 


important saving for your bank. 


Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our Customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—all prices are net. 

We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on 
the arrangement of maturities, and 
suggest switches from one issue to 
another as market movements pro- 


vide favorable opportunities. 


In addition, our Bond Depart- 
ment is a leading dealer in State 


and municipal issues. We are pre- 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


pared to answer your questions 
regarding this segment of your 


portfolio. 


For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y. Telephone REctor 
2-8900 when we can be of assis- 
tance. Our teletype numbers are 
NY 1-3333 for Governments and 
NY 1-850 for State and Municipals. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The nation’s capital not only will be the scene of this year’s convention 
of the American Bankers Association; it will be, as well, the focal point 
upon which the deliberations and discussions of those in attendance will 
be centered. No less interested in the events of the occasion are the 
bankers who will be carrying on at home while the convention is under 
way. 

As the deliberations proceed and the story of the convention unfolds, 
there will be found running through it a thread of mounting concern 
lest the momentum of the somewhat established course of events take us 
steadily further away from the concepts of freedom and democracy on 
which our society, as presently constituted, was founded. The banker 
viewpoint stands traditionally committed to the maintenance of those 
attributes of soundness and integrity in business and in government which 
are the true measure of social progress. It is in a spirit of harmony with 
that viewpoint that we present the pages which follow. 


Photo: A joint session of Congress hears President Eisenhower's state-of-the-union message. 
: United Press photo 
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RIGHT PRINCIPLES 
STAY RIGHT! 


By RAY M. GIDNEY 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


years pass since entering the banking business 

should be interested in looking back to experiences 
and opinions of earlier days, and to the experiences 
and opinions of one’s predecessors in office. 

When I took up my duties as Comptroller of the 
Currency, my attention was quickly drawn to the rec- 
ord made by the first Comptroller, Hugh Mc Culloch. 
The portrait of this banker-statesman facing my desk 
serves to remind me daily of his splendid career of 
public service. The letter which he addressed to the 
managers of all national banks shortly after his as- 
sumption of office as the first Comptroller in 1863, is 
a truly living document.* While they need, of course, 
to be supplemented and extended to fit the greatly ex- 
panded problems of the present day, the things he 
then said so well can be a useful guide for bankers to- 
day and in the future. 

As one reviews the banking activities reflected in 
reports of examinations and happenings in the world 
of banking, the French proverb, “plus ca change, 
plus c’est la meme chose,” comes to mind. Roughly 
translated, this means the more things change, the 
more they are the same. To one who has been long in 
the banking business, the application of this saying 
is clear. As in earlier days, we have bankers who 
manage their affairs in such a way as to be ready to 
meet any change in the business climate, and we have 
others who spread so much sail that they are vulner- 
able to adverse conditions. 

The McCulloch rules, if used and applied with 
proper adaptation to current conditions, should 
enable a bank to perform its functions safely and 
profitably and with benefit to its customers and its 
community. How well he summarized the principles 
which should apply in making loans; how pertinent 
today are his admonitions to “pay your officers such 
salaries as will enable them to live comfortably and 
respectably. .. .” 

It is my observation that officers’ salaries in many 


| T IS PERHAPS natural that one who has seen fifty 


FROM WHERE WE SIT... . 


RAY M. GIDNEY 


banks are not adequate, and I believe they must be 
made more generous if banking is to attract to itself 
the continuous flow of good ability and talent neces- 
sary to provide adequate management for our banks 
in the years ahead. This problem is fundamental and 
real, and bank directors should give it their serious 
attention. 

The problem is not simply that of honesty in man- 
agement, although that is, of course, the number one 
requirement. It is equally important that manage- 
ment be characterized by first class ability to carry 
on the ever more complicated duties of lending and 
investing the bank’s funds and managing its opera- 
tions. All of the Mc Culloch rules must be heeded if 
the bank is to “pursue a straightforward, upright, 
legitimate banking business.” 

The protection provided for the banking public by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is, of 
course, an important factor in our present banking 
situation. We must, however, continually keep in 
mind the fact that only sound, skillful and profitable 
operations: by honest and competent bankers will 
serve to fully protect the interests of the owners of 
stock in our banks. 

A frequent reading of Hugh Mc Culloch’s letter is 
well calculated to stimulate any banker to give his 
best efforts to good banking. 


*Mr. McCulloch's letter is reprinted in full on pages 54-55. 


It is again our pleasure to present to the readers of an A.B.A. Convention 
issue, a guest editorial of timely significance to all bankers. As our new Comptroller 
of the Currency, Mr. Gidney brings to us out of his rich experience and from a top 
level supervisory perspective, a reaffirmation of banking principles which are just 
as sound today as when they were first expressed 90 years ago. 


J. H. PETERS, Editor 
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Whaat O1@ Tartne ones mint wie se 


think of protective equipment in the banking field? 


VULVA) 


Mosler 24-Hour Deposi- New Mosler “Snorkel” New Mosler Electric Drive- New Mosler Teller’s Coun- 
tories help banking estab- Curb Teller makes drive-in In Window is fully auto- ter Units and “Swing-Way” 
lishments stay “open for banking service possible matic, operates with simple Seats combine to reduce 


business” around the clock. “right downtown.” “push button.” teller fatigue, increase over- 


all efficiency. 


The most famous name in the field of protective equipment is also the 
most forward-looking. Here are just a few of the fine Mosler products 
that testify to the fact that new ideas are constantly ‘“‘in the works” at 
Mosler. New ideas that promise even more significant developments to 
come your way in the future. 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
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You think of the name that has become synonymous with the world’s best pro- 
tection for over 100 years . . . the name that appears on the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox . . . on protective equipment in a vast majority of 


America’s Federal Reserve Banks . . . and in over 70% of all banks and financial 
institutions throughout the world. That name, of course, is ‘‘Mosler.” 


Modern Revo-File gives The complete line of Mos- Two Million Mosler Safe Precision-built Mosler 
bank clerks and tellers fin- ler Record Safes includes Deposit Boxes have beenin- Bank Vault Doors are used 
gertipcontroloverthousands Ledger Desk Safes, which stalledsince theend of World by leading banks, govern- 
of cards from sitting position. protect signature and credit War II. ment agencies and financial 
cards where they’re used. = all over the 

world. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


* Mosler Sate“ 


at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima. 
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Issues in Washington... 


BANKERS MONTHLY has asked 938 bank board chairmen, presidents 
and vice presidents across the country for their views on the pressing economic 


issues facing Congress and the Administration. 


558, or 60 per cent of those contacted. 


Replies have come in from 


Now—in the breathing spell before the second session of the 83rd Con- 
gress convenes—we report this sample of banker thinking. . . 


‘SOUND MONEY’ 


ACH BANKER was asked: Should 
F the Treasury, “at this time,” 

go ahead with its program of 
lengthening debt maturities? 

As many as 437 of 541 say “yes,” 
though 73 add _ qualifiers like 
“slowly,” “as market conditions 
permit.” 

Should the 83rd Congress tell the 
Federal Reserve Board to support 
Government bonds at par? These 
bankers vote an overwhelming 
“no” (478 to 56). 


Debt maturities and interest rates 


hit the headlines in April when the 
Treasury sold a billion dollars of 
30-year 3% per cent bonds. 

Sen. Morse (I., Ore.) and others 
in Congress promptly termed the 
issue “drastically deflationary” and 
said the higher interest rate was 
heading the country toward depres- 
sion; the CIO and some economists 
lashed out at “hard money.” Sub- 
sequent easing of reserve require- 
ments did little to still the critics. 

_ All the while, Treasury Secretary 

Humphrey, his deputy Randolph 
Burgess, and Sen. Bush (R., Conn.) 
have been explaining and defend- 
ing “sound money.” 


Most bankers, our poll shows, 


| favor a maturity-stretching pro- 
) gram “at this time.” 

“There is no other way to stabi- 
| lize the debf,” declares one. He 
“Our short-term paper is 
very dangerous.” Says another: 
“Sound money is the only answer 
| to the cheap-money policies of the 
last 20 years.” 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
: 4 ... most bankers like him 
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Still another banker thinks “it 
must be a good idea if Morse is 
against it.” 

A number of the bankers approve 
of longer maturities in general but 
urge caution. “They are getting too 
‘sensible’ too fast,” is a typical com- 
ment. 

A minority take a dim view of 
the program. 

“Better lay off,” advises one 
banker. He adds: “The big banks 
and insurance companies should 
not call all of the tunes.” 


“With us, law is nothing un- 
less close behind it stands a 
warm, living public opinion. Let 
that die or grow indifferent, and 
statutes are as waste paper, 
lacking all executive force.” 


—WENDELL PHILLIPS 


“The way this last offering was 
mishandled,” says another, “makes 
any sale of long bonds impossible 
for a long time to come.” 

A terse protest: “Money is too 
tight.” 


Par support of Government bonds 


was abandoned in March, 1951. In 
the first session of the 83rd Con- 
gress, a group of Senators and 
Representatives led by Rep. Patman 
(D., Tex.) backed a resolution di- 
recting the Federal Reserve Board 
to peg Governments at par. 

A few of the bankers we asked 
are frankly bitter about the sagging 
Government bond market. They 
support Patman’s resolution. 

“It is too bad that what is sup- 
posed to be the best security in the 


world is not. worth 100 per cent,” 
complains one. 

Says another: “They led the peo- 
ple to believe that their bonds 
would be supported at par They 
have not kept faith.” 


But the big majority blast this 


kind of thinking. Here’s what some 
of them say: 

‘Ignore political pressure—the 
critics of sound money are insin- 
cere,” 

“The board should have aband- 
oned supports several years ago. 
It would have averted much of the 
inflation that followed the war and 
virtually assured a long period of 
stability and prosperity.” 

“Readjustment from the almost 
immoral fiscal practices of the last 
20 years is a little painful, but it 
has to come—and we should get it 
over with.” 

“To have a free economy we must 
have free markets.” 

“Within the next: six months the 
first dose of sound money will begin 
to show results. We can live with 
Vg 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


MAJORITY of these bankers urge 

the 83rd Congress to raise the 
Federal debt limit “if asked to do so 
by the Administration.” The vote 
is 304 to 234. 


The Senate Finance Committee 


turned thumbs down on the Ad- 
ministration’s eleventh-hour plea 
for a 15 billion dollar boost in 
the debt ceiling. Then, after a meet- 
ing with President Eisenhower and 
Treasury officials, Committee Chair- 
man Millikin (R., Colo.) said every 
effort would be made to avoid call- 
ing a special session in the fall. 





GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 
... Treasury boss 


So it looks like the Government 
will have to limp along under the 
275 billion dollar lid as best it can 
until January. One result: The De- 
fense Department and other Gov- 
ernment agencies have been ordered 
to speed up spending cuts. 


The bankers we asked aren’t at 


all happy about the prospect of 
hiking the ceiling. But the majority 
vote “yes,” comments indicate, for 
two reasons: 

First, they think that “fiscal in- 
heritances” from the Truman Ad- 
ministration are to blame for the 
Treasury’s embarrassment. These 
prior commitments, they say, must 
be paid and that means more bor- 
rowing than the present limit will 
permit. 

Second, they are willing to rely 
on the judgment of the Eisenhower 
Administration. “Confidence in men 
like Ike, Humphrey, Dodge, etc. 
prompts this answer,” avers one 
banker. 

“With great faith in the men in 
charge,” declares another, “I will 
respect their conclusions.” 

Others don’t care who it is that 
requests a boost in the debt limit. 
To them it’s still wrong. “How does 
this differ from New Deal-Fair 
Deal?” asks an irate banker. 

“Hold the line and cut waste,” is 
one solution. Another banker says 
the present ceiling is “one safe- 
guard that should be preserved.” 


Rep. Coudert (R., N.Y.) 
duced during the first session a 


intro- 


10 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
. . . debt manager 


bill that would limit federal spend- 
ing in any year to federal revenue 
for that year (except in times of 
war or extreme national emer- 
gency). Most states have such a 
law. 

Budget Director Dodge and Sec- 
retary Humphrey, at the hearings 
on Coudert’s bill, objected to an 
inflexible ceiling of this sort. The 
bill was killed for this year in com- 
mittee. 


The consensus among these 
bankers (291 to 244) is that 
Coudert’s scheme is too restrictive 
—and here again, confidence in the 
Administration is a big factor. 





PRESCOTT BUSH 


... fora “sound dollar” 


MARION B. FOLSOM 
... tax expert 


But 191 bankers want his bill 
passed next year. “We must call a 
halt sometime,” declares one, “and 
it is high time to balance the bud- 
get!” Another 53 think it has merit 
but should be passed by a later 
Congress. 


TAXES 


7 = UPROAR over EPT has sub- 
sided. This “very bad tax” will 
die Jan. 1, 1954. Individuals, too, 
can look for a 10 per cent cut in 
their income taxes at that time. 


The regular corporate tax is 
scheduled to drop from 52 to 47 
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WILLIAM McC. MARTIN 


... for a “free market” 
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JOSEPH M. DODGE 


. no. 1 budget cutter 


per cent next April 1. But President 
Eisenhower has recommended ex- 
tending the present rate beyond 
that date. Again, Rep. Dan Reed 
(R., N.Y.), chairman of the tax- 
writing Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, is expected to lead the fight 
against extension. 

A majority of the bankers we 
asked are willing to see it stay as 
is through 1954 (381 to 156). Same 
for the capital gains rate (315 to 
193) and the capital gains holding 
period (324 to 183). 

What they say about cutting these 
taxes: Wait for a balanced budget 





CHARLES E. WILSON 


. economy a goal 
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ROWLAND R. HUGHES 


. no. 2 budget cutter 


or until a balance is in sight, let 
Ike have his way. 


But these bankers want some re- 


lief from the double tax on divi- 
dends—and they want it now. 

By a landslide 439 to 81, they 
acclaim a New York Stock Exchange 
plan to give stockholders a tax 
credit of 10 per cent of dividends 
received. (Canada now gives a 20 
per cent credit.) And they make 
it clear they consider this relief 
only a start. 

They also favor another exchange 
proposal that next year would in- 
crease the allowable capital loss off- 





DANIEL A. REED 


... House tax writer 


set from $1,000 to $5,000 a year, 
with a five-year carry-over. The 
vote on this one is 392 to 108. 


in 1954 


is promised by Secretary Hum- 
phrey. He has said the Treasury 
“is considering everything.” This 
is taken to include a federal sales 
tax. 

The bankers we heard from are 
split right down the middle on the 
question of a national sales tax— 
265 are for it and 267 are against 
it. 

Most of the advocates stress that 
it should be a substitute tax, not an 
additional tax. 

“The time has come when every- 
one must help carry the load,” de- 
clares one banker. “A federal sales 
tax would be fair, even though a 
nuisance.” 

Many think it would be too hard 
on people with small incomes. 
Others advise leaving the sales tax 
for the states. 


“A brand new tax law” 


A 25 per cent ceiling on individ- 


ual and corporate taxes? The con- 
sensus among these bankers (265 to 
230) is that, the idea is impractical, 
“It wouldn’t mean much if the Gov- 
ernment needed money,” says one 
banker. 

“Lovely if only it was workable,” 
says another. 

But the idea gets enthusiastic 
support from others. One banker 
calls it the only sure way to limit 





EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 


.. . Senate tax writer 
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spending. He remarks: “The Gov- 
ernment seems to spend all the 
money it takes in, and more too.” 

“To go above 25 per cent is not 
taxation, it’s confiscation,” com- 
plains another. 

Some suggest percentages other 
than 25, e.g. 10 per cent, 40 per 
cent. 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


HESE BANKERS heartily endorse 

the main provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act—to them, it’s a great 
law. A majority, though, think the 
83rd Congress should make two big 
changes. 


One would outlaw any contract 
that requires workers to join a 
union; the other would ban in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. The vote 
on the first is 434 to 93, and on the 
second 319 to 184. 


Taft-Hartley revision stands high 
on the Administration’s legislative 
program for the next session. The 
talk is that Labor Secretary Durkin 
wants to ease some existing re- 
straints on unions; but a good many 
Congressmen are known to favor 
stronger curbs. 


Leave T-H alone, advise a num- 
ber of the bankers we asked. “It 
is one of the best pieces of legisla- 
tion this country has seen in many 
years,” declares one banker. He 
adds: “It is just as helpful to labor 
as it is to management.” 


Outlaw the union shop, urge 
many others. 


MARTIN P. DURKIN 
. . . Speaks for labor 


ROBERT A. TAFT 
. . “a great law” 


Without exception, their com- 
ments express concern for the 
worker’s rights. “Every worker 
should have the right to work for 
an employer as a union man or as 
a non-union man,” is a_ typical 
comment. It seems to be a matter of 
principle with these bankers. 

So it is with industry-wide bar- 
gaining. “I believe in bargaining,” 
declares one banker, “but not by 
force of law.” Nevertheless, many 
bankers defend industry-wide bar- 
gaining on the grounds that it is a 
needed source of labor strength. 


“Hell no!’ That is one banker’s 
reaction to the idea of legalizing 
the closed shop—and 524 others 
agree with him. Only five do not. 

A “closed shop,” of course, hires 
only union members. A “union 
shop,” permitted by T-H but 
barred in 13 states, hires non-union 
workers but they must join the 
union within 30 days. 

These bankers also spurn de- 
mands of some labor leaders to end 
the anti-strike injunction (502 to 
16); to legalize secondary boycotts 
(514 to 4), and to ban damage 
suits against unions (523 to 4). 


FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


ANKERS, generally, favor a flexi- 
ble farm-price-support pro- 
gram, according to our poll. And 
they want the flexible supports to 
“act only as insurance against dis- 
aster.” 
This coincides with the positions 


of Secretary Benson and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 


The Secretary of Agriculture may 
support the price of any farm com- 
modity except potatoes. Mostly, his 
power is discretionary. 

The present price-propping law, 
however, requires that he support 
the so-called basic commodities— 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
peanuts—at 90 per cent of parity 
through 1954. (See page 62.) 

If supplies of a basic crop reach 
a specified percentage of “normal 
supply,” then the Secretary must 
impose production controls. Tobacco 
growing and peanut growing have 
been thus restricted for some time. 

New, Secretary Benson has had 
to proclaim acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas on the 1954 wheat 
crop. Wheat farmers, on Aug. .14, 
approved quotas by a 9 to 1 vote. 
(If they had voted them down, the 
floor under wheat would have 
dropped to 50 per cent of parity. 
Acreage allotments don’t require 
producer approval.) 

Cotton controls, too, are immi- 
nent, and maybe corn controls. 


Farm prices, in general, have been 
falling since early 1951. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has stepped in 
with more loans and purchases. As 
a result, the Government now finds 
itself holding huge surpluses in- 
volving an investment of more than 
3 billion dollars. 

So Administration officials and 
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Congressmen are looking about for 
a new farm program—one that will 
protect farmers, but at less cost to 
taxpayers and consumers. A major 
revision of the whole price-support 
setup is likely before the present 
farm law expires at the end of 1954. 


Rigid price props aren’t popular 
with these bankers. They are 
against extending beyond 1954 the 
mandatory 90-per-cent-of-parity 
supports for the basic crops (404 
to 109). And they snow under a 
suggestion to hike these supports to 
100 per cent (511 to 12). 

“High, fixed supports only tend 
to make adjustments to economic 
changes more difficult and more ex- 
treme,” is typical banker reasoning. 
. These bankers also oppose ex- 
panding rigid supports to cover 
oats, barley, and soybeans (466 to 
50). Similarly, they reject rigid 
supports for dairy products (461 to 
51). 

“Government supports for prod- 
ucts like butter can become a very 
costly and stupid program,” warns 
one banker. He explains: “The 
Government is in the market to buy 
large amounts of butter for the 
armed forces, hospitals, institutions, 
and certain civilian activities; so, in 
effect, it is forcing a market against 
itself.” 

Another banker asks the inevit- 
able question: “If the basic crops are 
supported at a constant 90 per cent 
of parity, why not dairy products?” 


Make all supports flexible when 
the law is changed next year, urge 
290 of the bankers. Another 95 
like the idea of flexible supports 
but think that this is not the time 
to abandon all rigid props, that a 
later Congress should do it. 

Flexible supports on the basics, 
when and if adopted, would be ad- 
justed to supply conditions within a 
range of 90 per cent to 75 per cent 
‘ of parity. 


The bankers were asked: “What 
is your broad, long-range philoso- 
phy toward farm price supports?” 

Forty-six answer “supports that 
will guarantee farmers a profit.” 
Forty-seven favor “a completely 
free market for farm products, with 
no Government supports.” 

Somewhere in the middle are 316 
bankers who want “supports that 
will act only as insurance against 
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EZRA TAFT BENSON 
. . . for flexible props 


disaster.” Another 121 are on the 
fence between “disaster insurance” 
and no supports. 

“Guarantee his profit,” argues 
one banker, “otherwise he cannot 
stay in business—and we can’t live 
without him.” 

Another justifies a guaranteed 
profit this way: “The oil industry 
is allowed to control production and 
thus control price; manufacturers 
get tariff protection, and utilities 
are allowed ‘a reasonable rate of 
return.’ Farmers, too, should be pro- 
tected.” 

But most bankers disagree. “The 
present and future farm problem 
is and will be one of overproduc- 
tion at the expense of the tax- 
payer,” declares one banker. He 
adds: “Taxes are stifling incentive 
elsewhere.” 

Says another: “Farmers should 
take their chances like the, rest of 
us. Why should anyone be guaran- 
teed a profit? Why not the shoe 
store, grocery, etc?” 


Cattle prices have broken sharply 
from their post-war highs. Many 
cattle raisers and feeders are hard 
hit. As a result, there is some agita- 
tion for price supports for cattle. 
Sen. Kerr (D., Okla.) asked in the 
first session that Congress order 
Secretary Benson to buy live beef 
cattle at 90 per cent of parity as a 
relief measure. 

Banker opposition to livestock 
supports is strong (460 to 59). 

Those bankers who do favor 
cattle props (and many who don’t) 









point to the “unfairness” of support- 
ing feed prices and not cattle prices. 
“We in the cattle country object,” 
is an angry declaration. 


But many of the bankers think 
that cattle prices have been “too 
high.” Others cite the present rec- 
ord supply.as proof of the dangers 
inherent in the situation. “Let’s not 
add to our existing problems,” 
pleads one banker, “there are too 
many cattle now!” 


Some of the bankers note that in 
the past many cattle raisers and 
feeders have said they want the 
Government to leave them alone. 


“Soil conservation’’ payments to 
farmers for such things as applying 
fertilizer and lime will cost about 
250 million dollars in 1953. Secre- 
tary Benson recommended that soil 
conservation authorizations for the 
1954 crop year be cut to 140 million. 


These bankers say “yes” to his 
recommendation, (474 to 36), but 
many of them want these payments 
stopped entirely. 

A minority comment: “Soil con- 
servation payments should be con- 
tinued at about their present level 
because they do encourage proper 
use of the soil, and will affect fu- 
ture generations. Good soil means 
good bodies.” 


But a_ banker-farmer says: 
“These payments are a plain gift. 
I get one every year for things I 
would have done anyway.” 

Actually, Congress authorized 
payments of 195 million dollars for 
the 1954 crop year. 


GOLD 


ANKER OPINION about a return to 
the gold coin standard is pretty 
evenly divided. 

Of the bankers we asked, 222 
want the 83rd Congress to return 
the United States to the full gold 
standard; 242 do not. Of the latter, 
26 indicate they probably would 
change their answer at some later 
date. 


The gold coin standard was 
abandoned in 1933. (See page 31, 
this issue.) Since that time the 
nation has been on a restricted gold 
bullion standard. Under the present 
setup, the dollar is backed by gold, 
but no gold is coined. The Govern- 
ment redeems currency in gold only 
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to make payments to other coun- 
tries. 


A number of bills providing for 
a return to convertibility were in- 
troduced during the first session. 
The latest, a bill by Sen. Bridges 
(R., N.H.), has some chance of pass- 
ing in the second session. Hearings 
on the bill will be conducted in the 
months ahead by Sen. Bricker (R., 
O.) and his sub-committee on Fed- 
eral Reserve matters. 

‘“Redeemability would be very 
desirable psychologically,” says one 
banker, “‘because our basic need is 
confidence in our money.” 

But another calls the gold stand- 
ard “obsolete.” 

“It would be too deflationary at 
this time,” says a third. “Besides,” 
he warns, “the smart speculators 
abroad would make it difficult for 
us.” 


The price of gold is fixed by law 
at $35 an ounce. Talk of boosting 
the price in 1954 doesn’t excite 
many bankers. All but 31 of 498 are 
opposed to the idea. 

“That would be another dose of 
F.D.R.,” comments one banker. 

“It only would add more infla- 
tion,” says another, “and we cer- 
tainly don’t need that!” 

One banker suggests “a moder- 
ate increase” of $7 an ounce to 
stimulate operation of the mines. 
Another says the price should be 
hiked if commodity prices “fall out 
of bed.” Still another would like 
to see a free market in gold. 


SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


ALF OF THE RESPONDING bankers 
(272 of 549) tell us they see no 
justification at this time for any 
Government agency set up to make 
loans to small business. They think 
the banks can handle all legitmate 
needs and are doing so. 


“The banks can take care of any 
business that’s worth a hoot,” says 
one banker. 

Another cites some statistics: 
“Only a fraction of 1 per cent of 
the small businesses in the country 
benefited from RFC aid, while the 
remaining 99+ per cent were pe- 
nalized because of the added taxes 
they had to pay to finance the small 
minority. 
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STYLES BRIDGES 


... for a return to gold 


“It is pure political bunk and 
ought to be stopped.” 


The other half feel that it is still 
hard for many deserving firms to 
get the credit they need, “in spite 
of the claims of a lot of bankers to 
the contrary.” Therefore, they say, 
the Government must step in. 


End the double tax on dividends, 
advise several of the bankers, and 
there will be no problem. One of 
them calls it “the obvious and best 
way to attract needed funds.” 


After 20 years of pro and con (see 
page 31, this issue), the Recon- 


KENTON R. CRAVENS 
... for SBA 


struction Finance Corp. is on the 
way out. In its place is a new lend- 
ing agency, the Small Business 
Administration. 

The change was backed at Sen- 
ate Banking Committee hearings by 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey, 
Commerce Secretary Weeks, and 
RFC Administrator Cravens. 

The SBA can make loans up to 
$150,000 and will run for two years. 
It also replaces the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. 


An even 100 of these bankers 
think the RFC should have been 
continued. 

Says one admirer: “The RFC has 
been one of the most constructive 
agencies this country has ever seen. 
It has not been competitive with the 
banks. . . . The business has been 
profitable and it has cost the tax- 
payers no money.” 

But many others think it has been 
a political pork barrel more than 
an aid to small business. A banker 
who helped organize the RFC thinks 
it has outlived its original purpose. 


Ninety-eight of the bankers vote 
for the SBA. A typical reaction: “It 
sounds reasonable.” 

One banker supports the SBA be- 
cause “we need something like this 
for the politicians.” 

Seventy-nine are for some other 
scheme of Government assistance. 


TARIFFS 


ACH BANKER was asked: What 

kind of a tariff structure would 
you like to’see the United States set 
as a 10-year goal? 

The majority (333) answer “a 
liberal tariff structure.” Forty-two 
say keep it tight. Twenty-eight 
want all tariffs scrapped by then. 
(The Mutual Security Agency had 
a plan to cut tariffs 10 per cent 
across the board each year for 10 
years.) Another 45 are undecided 
between liberal tariffs and no 
tariffs. 


The protectionist argument is 
stated by one banker this way: 
“Without tariffs the standard of liv- 
ing would automatically settle, like 
water, at the lowest level.” 


Free-trade boosters discount this 


reasoning. Some of them take the 
tack that “you can’t sell if you 
don’t buy.” Others note that debt- 
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Dam at the old Pierce Mill in Rock Creek Park — Ollie Atkins 


A LOT OF WATER HAS 
GONE OVER THE DAM 


— since last we had the opportunity of saying WELCOME 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION! 

It was 19 years ago, to be exact, back in 1934 that 
some 4,000 delegates came to town. This year almost 


twice that number are expected. 


Many changes have taken place in our city. Beautiful 


landmarks and improvements have been added. The 


population of the Greater Washington Area, then 
estimated at 700,000 has expanded to 1,400,000. 


We've grown a bit, too, and our 1934 deposits of 
$75,000,000 have risen to $335,000,000 and capital 
funds of $8,000,000 now exceed $20,000,000, 
affording us greater opportunities than ever before 
for serving our many correspondents and friends 


throughout the United States. 


We hope you find time to pay us a visit, but in any 


case... 


The Best of Conventions, A.B.A.! 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FOUNDED 1836 °* 


LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
... freer trade? 


ors abroad can repay American 
creditors only in goods. At least one 
banker thinks world peace is im- 
possible until there is unrestricted 
trade among nations. 

“Every country produces articles 
that are better than somebody 
else’s,” points out another. “Swiss 
watches for instance, or Italian 
fabrics, or German optics. The 
Englishman needs cheaper gasoline, 
the American cheaper woolens. The 
market for refrigerators in India 
would be tremendous if we all 
didn’t pay so many people to inter- 
fere with free trade. Some people 
would get hurt at first, but it would 
work out. When these United States 
were 13 colonies each had its tariffs 
and trade barriers—but look at us 
now!” 


The Reciprocal Trade act has been 
the cornerstone of American tariff 
policy since Cordell Hull got it 
through Congress in 1934. 

President Eisenhower this year 
asked for and received a one-year 
extension of the act. He has said he 
wants to delay major changes until 
1954, pending a full study. The Ad- 
ministration will seek to integrate 
tariff policy with foreign economic 
programs. 

The act, as it stands, provides that 
the President may negotiate tariff 
cuts up to 50 per cent of the 1945 
rate—without Congressional ap- 
proval. 


The Tariff Commission, an agency 
of Congress, recommends a “peril 
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point’ below which a duty can’t 


be cut without “causing or threat- 
ening serious injury” to a domestic 
industry. Under the “escape clause,” 
it makes recommendations for or 
against existing tariff cuts. 

The bankers we polled don’t want 
this peril-point and escape-clause 
protection for single industries 
ended, at least not by the 83rd Con- 
gress. The vote is 224 to 147. 

Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions are not binding on the Presi- 
dent. Nor do these bankers think 
they should be. By a count of 340 
to 93, they say “no”’ to a provision 
of the protectionist bill by Rep. 
Simpson (R., Pa.) that would make 
commission findings mandatory on 
the President. 


Sec. 22 of the AAA says the 
President may impose import quotas 
on any farm product entering the 
United States “in such quantity 

. as to interfere with any pro- 
gram administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” Although 
the inhefent conflict between do- 
mestic farm supports and free 
trade is obvious, there is little talk 
of abandoning import quotas. 


The Buy American Act is still an- 
other thorn in the side of free- 
traders. This law compels the Gov- 
ernment to buy from American 
sources unless—as the Treasury has 
interpreted it—foreign bids are at 
least 25 per cent lower than domes- 
tic bids. 

Buy American was in the news 
lately in the Chief Joseph Dam af- 
fair, in which a low British con- 
tracting bid was ignored. “That’s no 
way to promote ‘trade not aid,’ ” 
said the British and many in this 
country. 


Should the 83rd Congress repeal 
this act? These bankers are divided 
—201 favor repeal and 214 don’t. 


The Simpson bill was blocked in 
the House after State Department 
officials had spoken against it. But, 
judging by the row stirred up by 
the protectionist Reed-Simpson 
forces, it will be around again in the 
second session. 

The bankers we asked reject pro- 
visions of the bill to limit oil im- 
ports to 10 per cent of domestic de- 
mand (325 to 96), and to hike tariffs 
on lead and zinc (325 to 56). One 


banker says he is opposed to the 
latter even though he owns stock 
in lead and zinc mines. 


CREDIT CONTROLS 


T HE FIRST session of the 83rd Con- 
gress junked credit controls, 
stand-by or otherwise. It was as- 
sumed that this would please the 
financial and business community. 

Yet our survey shows that two 
out of three bankers favor stand-by 
controls. 


The Senate Banking Committee 
in April voted to give the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—for two years 
—stand-by authority to reimpose 
consumer and real estate credit 
curbs. Originally this was part of 
a broad economic controls bill by 
Committee Chairman Capehart (R., 
Ind.). 

At the hearings on the stand-by 
bill, various financial groups either 
opposed the idea or dismissed it as 
unnecessary. Rep. Wolcott (R., 
Mich.), chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, also fought 
the provision. 


But 359 of 548 bankers think it 
was O.K. 

One banker says such controls 
may be necessary “because of in- 
flation caused by New Deal policies 
of spending and waste.” Another 
thinks they will be needed “if the 
banks get out of line.” 

Others believe the Federal Re- 


Jean Raeburn, N.Y. 
CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


. . to look at tariffs 
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serve authorities can keep credit in 
check through existing powers. 


Board Chairman Martin, speaking 
for himself and not for the board, 
said at the same hearings that the 
Federal Reserve Act should be 
amended to give the board per- 
manent authority over consumer 
credit. 

Of the bankers we asked about 
this, 250 agree with him, and 291 do 
not. 

“Who is better able to know 
when (and to what extent) we 
should impose controls than the 
Federal Reserve Board?” asks one 
banker. He answers his own ques- 
tion: “The board will not always 
be right, but it will come closer than 
anyone I know of. I say this in spite 
of the fact that I am opposed to 
more power concentration in Wash- 
ington.” 

Says another: “Ordinarily I am 
against trying to regulate other 
people or to control their businesses, 
but I am afraid the American pub- 
lic has reached the point where it 
needs a guardian. If something isn’t 
done to put the brakes on this in- 
stallment and consumer credit and 
to hold it to some reasonable de- 
gree, we are going to have a very 
troublesome situation facing us.” 

But some bankers are vehement 
in their opposition to Martin’s sug- 
gestion. “Absolutely not,” says one, 
“no agency should have that much 
authority.” 


READING BETWEEN THE 
LINES 


FTER GOING over 2,232 pages of 

banker opinion on all these 
issues, we come out with three 
broad, strong impressions: 

1. The average banker wants 
less Government. He tends to blame 
Government interference for many 
of our economic worries today. 

The “no” votes on rigid supports 
for Government bonds and for farm 
crops are only two evidences of 
this thinking. , 

One banker puts it this way: 
“Frankly, I am in favor of most 
anything that will eliminate Gov- 
ernment regulations and interfer- 
ence in business and in the handling 
of our affairs. I may be wrong, but 
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John Henderson Studios 
JESSE P. WOLCOTT 
... House banking 


I still think the old law of supply 
and demand is the best and health- 
iest control.” 


2. Through all this runs an 
undercurrent of caution and/or 
moderation: Not all that was done 
in the last 20 years is bad, nor can 
the mistakes that were made be 
corrected overnight. 

Certainly the “yes” vote on 
stand-by credit controls shows some 
deviation from laissez faire. So does 
the affirmative response on sup- 
ports that will insure farmers 
against disaster. 


“IT have a profound belief in a 


JOHN W. BRICKER 


... FR matters 


HOMER E. CAPEHART 


... Senate banking 
free economy,” asserts one banker, 
“but when you embark upon a 
partially controlled economy, as we 
have done during the last 20 years, 
you must of necessity be cautious 
in returning to a free economy. It 
cannot be made in one jump. 

“T liken it to a man with a broken 
leg. He must walk on crutches be- 
fore he walks normally again.” 


3. The average banker has a 
lot of confidence in the men who 
make up the present Administra- 
tion. 


The reactions of these 558 bank- 
ers to the debt ceiling and debt 
management problems, in particu- 
lar, tend to confirm this. 

“We elected the present Admin- 
istration,” reminds one banker who 
seems to speak for the others. “They 
are competent. So let’s all co-oper- 
ate.” 

Another expresses the majority 
opinion this way: “I have complete 
confidence in President Eisenhower 
and in the men he has selected to 
help him guide Government affairs. 
Tolerance, time, and integrity will 
restore the confidence of the peo- 
ple.” 


A list of the participants in this 
survey begins on page 22. 
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THE DETROIT BANK 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1953 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS: . 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT Onusaanioes 


(Due within one year $85,073,724) 
(Due 1 to 5 years $135,045,795) 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
(Due within 5 years $56,830,460) 


CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES . 
(Due within 5 years $6,771,851) 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

REAL ESTATE LOANS . 
FEDERAL RESERVE ‘BANK STOCK . 

BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT . 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND Crepits 
OTHER ASSETS 


TOTAL . 


$120,931,916 
304,902,031 


69,621,146 
7,774,857 


. $110,557,785 
. 91,883,687 202,441,472 
765,000 
3,978,455 
2,631,085 
219,663 
79,872 


LIABILITIES 
DEMAND DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS 
U.S. GOVERNMENT . 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


$319,782,938 
10,941,339 
19,983,942 
$350,708,219 
325,427,164 
$676,135,383 
1,731,686 
2,792,902 
219,663 


SAVINGS DEPOSITs . 

TOTAL DEPOSITS . 
UNEARNED INTEREST mtlita 
ACCRUED EXPENSES AND TAXES . ; 
ACCEPTANCES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT . 
CaPITAL—CoMMON (750,000 SHARES) 
SURPLUS . 
UNDIVIDED Prorits 
GENERAL RESERVES 


TOTAL . 


. $ 7,500,000 
18,000,000 
5,477,579 
1,488,284 


32,465,863 
$713,345,497 





United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par 
valueof$24,590,000are pledged tosecure publicand other deposits whererequired 
by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $7,900,843. 


MAIN OFFICE e GRISWOLD AT STATE e 


$713,345,497 
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WALKER L. CISLER 
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The Detroit Edison Co, 


CHARLES A. DEAN, Jr. 
President- Treasurer 
Dean Chemicals, Inc. 


CHARLES H. HEWITT 
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GEORGE W. MAsoNn 
Chairman of the Board and 
President 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


JAMES MCMILLAN 
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Treasurer 
Boyer-Campbell Co, 


H. Gray Muzzy 
Chairman of the Board 
Federal-Mogul Corp. 


RAYMOND T. PERRING 


President 


Harry L. PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Detroit Harvester Co. 


CLEVELAND THURBER 
Acting Chairman of the Board 
Senior Partner 
Miller, Canfield, Paddock 
® Stone 


HERBERT B. TRIx 
President 
W. M. Chace Co. 


NATHAN T. VIGER 
Vice President and 
Secretary- Treasurer 
Whitney Realty Co., Ltd. 


C. Davip WIDMAN 
Director 
The Murray Corporation 
of America 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


37 Offices Throughout the City 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS Oo F 
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PARTICIPANTS 


ALABAMA 
J. F. Alston, Jr., Pres., City National Bank, Tuscaloosa 
Roland L. Adams, Pres., Bank of York, York 
John S. Coleman, Pres., Birmingham Trust National Bank, Birmingham 
M. W. Espy, Pres., Headland National Bank, Headland 
James G. Hall, Exec. Vice-Pres. First National Bank, Birmingham 
Marshall K. Hunter, Pres., First National Bank, Anniston 
Walter Kennedy, Pres., First National Bank, Montgomery 
J. F. McRae, Pres., Merchants National Bank, Mobile 


ARIZONA 
Walter R. Bimson, Chmn., Valley National Bank, Phoenix 
Hugh C. Gruwell, Pres., First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix 
Sherman Hazeltine, Pres., The Bank of Arizona, Prescott 


ARKANSAS 


J. W. Bellamy, Jr., Pres., National Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff 

W. C. Blewster, Pres., First National Bank, Magnolia 

D. Burgaver, Pres., Arkansas Trust Co., Hot Springs National Park 

W. W.. Campbell, Pres., National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, Forest City 

H. C. Couch, Jr., Pres., Union National Bank, Little Rock 

Charles A. Gordon, Exec. Vice-Pres. & Tr. Off., Simmons National 
Bank, Pine Bluff 

G. S. Jernigan, Exec. Vice-Pres., Merchants National Bank, Fort Smith 

B. A. Lynch, Pres., Farmers Bank and Trust Co., Blytheville 

H. C. McKinney, Jr., Pres., First National Bank, El Dorado 

J. H. Penick, Pres., Worthen National Bank, Little Rock 

E. P. Pyeatt, Pres., The Searcy Bank, Searcy 

McLoud Sicard, Pres., First National Bank, Fort Smith 

Thomas W. Stone, Exec. Vice-Pres., Arkansas National Bank, Hot 
Springs 

H. T. Wiegel, Pres., Texarkana National Bank, Texarkana 

CALIFORNIA 


Les Allen, Pres., Valley National Bank of Alhambra, Alhambra 

Ralph V. Arnold, Pres., First National Bank, Ontario 

R. S. Beasley, Pres., Beverly Hills National Bank & Trust Co. 

Cyril Bennett, Pres., First Trust & Savings Bank of Pasadena, Pasadena 

L. R. Billings, Pres., First National Bank in Delano, Delano 

L. H. Brewer, Pres., Peoples Bank, Lakewood 

Anderson Borthwick, Pres., First National Trust & Savings Bank, San 
Diego 

Dwight W. Chapman, Senior Vice-Pres., American Trust Co., San 
Francisco 

W. W. Giddings, Pres., Modesto Bank & Trust Co., Modesto 

W. A. Harlan, Pres., Western Bank, Long Beach 

H. D. Ivey, Chmn., Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles 

Frank L. King, Pres., California Bank, Los Angeles 

Oscar T. Lawler, Exec. Vice-Pres., The Formers & Merchants National 
Bank, Los Angeles 

J. P. Levy, Pres., Bank of A. Levy, Inc., Oxnard 

L. L. Madiand, Vice-Pres. & Mgr., The Anglo California National 
Bank, Sacramento 

R. W. McGovney, Pres., Compton National Bank, Compton 

E. J. Mettier, Chmn. & Pres., Farmers & Merchants Bank of Lodi, Lodi 

C. H. Palmtag, Pres., The Bank of Eureka, Eureka 

J. D. Paxton, Chmn., County National Bank & Trust Co., Santa Barbara 

C. R. Pearman, Pres., Community Bank, Huntington Park 

A. M. Root, Jr., Vice-Pres., Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Corona 

Elden Smith, Chmn. & Pres., Citizens National Trust & Savings Bonk, 
Riverside 

G. A. Walker, Pres., Farmers & Merchants Bank, Long Beach 

C. L. Wright, Chmn. & Pres., Union National Bank of Pasadeno. 

COLORADO 

H. N. Bales, Pres., Poudre Valley National Bank, Fort Collins 

Carl G. Breeze, Pres., Bank of Kremmling, Kremmling - 

Elwood M. Brooks, Pres., Central Bank & Trust Co., Denver 

A. E. Fordham, Pres., Gunnison Bank & Trust Co., Gunnison 

J. Harrison Gibson, Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Boulder 

H. B. Mendenhall, Pres., Rocky Ford National Bank, Rocky Ford 

H. M. Pickler, Pres., First National Bank in Loveland, Loveland 

Melvin Springer, Chmn., Colorado Bank & Trust Co., Delta 

A. H. Troutwein, Exec. Vice-Pres., Greeley National Bank, Greeley 

CONNECTICUT 

Dwight L. Chamberlain, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., New 
Haven 

Carl G. Freese, Pres. & Treas., Connecticut Savings Bank, New Haven 

Milton H. Glover, Senior Vice-Pres., Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 

Richard B. Haskell, Vice-Pres. & Treas., Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Hartford 

Gibbs Lyons, Pres., First-Stamford National Bank & Trust Co. 

H. C. Main, Pres., Black Rock Bank & Trust Co., Bridgeport 

Harold E. Rider, Pres., The Stamford Trust Co., Stamford 

Lewis A. Shea, Pres., The First National Bank & Trust Co., Bridgeport 
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IN SURVEY 


Lester E. Shippee, Pres., Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co., Hartford 
Howard B. Smith, Pres., Middletown Savings Bank, Middletown 
George J. Sokel, Pres., Home National Bank & Trust Co., Meriden 
Harold P. Splain, Pres., Savings Bank of Danbury, Danbury 
George H. Stebbins, Pres., Simsbury Bank and Trust Co., Simsbury 
L. A. Tobie, Pres., Meriden Savings Bank, Meriden 
DELAWARE 
O. H. Perry Baldwin, Pres., Farmers Bank of the State of Deleware, 
Wilmington 
Robert C. Lewis, Vice-Pres., Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington 
Gilbert B. Moyer, Vice-Pres., Wilmington Trust Co., Wilmington 
William K. Paton, Pres., Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Dover 
Harold H. Smith, Vice-Pres., The Susses Trust Co., Laurel 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Francis G. Addison, Jr., Pres., Security Bank 
J. D. Bowersock, Exec. Vice-Pres., Union Trust Co. 
FLORIDA 
Floyd M. Call, Exec. Sec., Florida Bankers Assoc., Rutland Building, 
Orlando 
N. Ray Carroll, Pres., First National Bank, Kissimmee 
H. C. Coleman, Pres., Commercial Bank, Daytona Beach 
W. E. Ellis, Pres., Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Ocala 
G. R. Griffin, Pres., Exchange National Bank, Tampa 
J. G. Leybourne, Pres., Coral Gables First National Bank, Coral Gables 
Frank W. Norris, Pres., Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville 
Wiley R. Reynolds, Jr., Pres., First National Bank in Palm Beach. 
F. C. Schwalbe, Vice-Pres., Florida National Bank, Jacksonville 
Frank W. Sherman, Pres., American National Bank, Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 


David J. Arnold, Pres., Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Griffin 
George M. Bazemore, Pres., First National Bank, Waycross 
Sherman Drawdy, Pres., Georgia Railrogd Bank & Trust Co., Augusta 
H. P. Fleming, Pres., The First National Bank & Trust Co., Macon 
R. C. Gilmer, Exec. Vice-Pres., National Bank of Athens, Athens 
Wm. L. Goodloe, Pres., First National Bank, Valdosta 
R. E. Gormley, Vice-Pres., Georgia Savings Bank & Trust Co., Atlanta 
Marshall B. Hall, Pres., Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 
Willis Johnson, Pres., First National Bank of West Point, West Point 
M. M. Kimbrel, Exec. Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Thomson 
T. A. Lamar, Pres., First National Bank, Rome 
E. P. Peabody, Chmn. & Pres., National Exchange Bank of Augusto. 
J. J, Pease, Pres., Columbus Bank & Trust Co., Columbus 
C. S. Sanford, Pres., Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., Savannah 
E. F. Vickers, Pres., Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Bainbridge 
Paul M. Welch, Vice-Pres., The Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta 
IDAHO 
J. L. Driscoll, Pres., First Security Bank of Idaho, Boise 
Harry Eaton, Exec. Vice-Pres., Twin Falls Bank and Trust Co. 
J. R. Field, Vice-Pres. & Mgr., Idaho First National Bank, Boise Trust 
Branch, Boise 
E. M. Flohr, Pres., First National Bank, Wallace 
D. F. Richards, Pres., American National Bank of Idaho, Idaho Falls 


ILLINOIS 


Eugene Abegg, Pres., lilinois National Bank & Trust Co., Rockford 

F. S. Bailey, Pres., Champaign National Bank, Champaign 

Arthur L. Beckman, Pres., First Trust & Savings Bank, Kankakee 

M. F. Behrend, Pres., National Bank of Mattoon, Mattoon 

George R. Boyles, Pres., Merchants National Bank, Chicago 

Edward E. Brown, Chmn., First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago 

©. Paul Decker, Chmn. Invest. Comm., American National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago 

H. R. Fischer, Pres., First Granite City National Bank, Granite City 

Horace S. French, Pres., Manufacturers National Bank of Chicago. 

G. W. Glos, Pres., First National Bank of Elgin, Elgin 

D. E. Houston, Pres., National Bank of Canton, Canton 

A. C. Johnson, Pres., First National Bank, East St. Louis 

Melvin C. Lockard, Pres., The First National Bank, Cobden 

Lanning Macfarland, Vice-Pres., The Northern Trust Co., Chicago 

W. H. McDaniel, Pres., First National Bank of Joliet, Joliet 

William H. Miller, Senior Vice-Pres., City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago 

Sidney Moore, Pres., First National Bank, Danville 

F. M. Murchison, Chmn., North Shore National Bank, Chicago 

Harold F. Nichols, Pres., First Galesburg National Bank & Trust Co., 
Galesburg 

R. W. Osterman, Pres., Rock Island Bank & Trust Co., Rock Island 

W. C. Pfender, Pres., State Bank of Freeport, Freeport 

Frank C. Rathje, Pres., Chicago City Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 

Guy E. Reed, Exec. Vice-Pres., Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 

Ben H. Ryan, Pres., State Bank of East Moline, East Moline 

L. A. Schlafly, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., Alton 

Philip L. Speidel, Pres., First National Bank, Lake Forest 
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Which specialists do you need? 
—we’'ve got all kinds! 


We believe that the greatest “school” for industrial 
specialists for almost fifty years has been our own Com- 
mercial Department at The First National Bank of 
Chicago. It will pay you to know why. 

It all began back in the early 1900's with a simple, 
but new, organizational idea. Instead of assigning groups 
of lending officers in the Commercial Department to 
geographical territories, they were assigned to small 
groups of related industries. 


In the years since, officers in each one of those Di- 
visions have handled financing for their group of indus- 
tries alone. So, because each Division specializes, its 
officers get to know their industries intimately. 


Here’s how that set-up works for you. You are working 
with a customer, or prospective customer. You discover 
that to help him to the fullest extent and to protect 
your own interests you need to know more about the 
business he is in than can be found out locally. 


As a correspondent of ours you are entitled to the 
services of any of our Division specialists — without 
limit. There are ten of these Divisions, and they cover 
all industry. 


If you would like to talk over the many advantages 
of being a correspondent of The First National Bank 
of Chicago, just write, wire, or phone. A man from The 
First will call on you. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


Haroip V. Ampere, } ice-President 


Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Wattrer M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Huco A. ANDERSON, Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, ! ice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
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O. J. Sullivan, Pres., National Stock Yards National Bank, National 
Stock Yards 

G. D. Thompson, Chmn. & Pres., First National Bank of Moline. 

E. L. Voss, Pres., State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston 

C. F. Wacker, Pres., La Salle National Bank, La Salle 

J. F. Wanberg, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., Evanston 


INDIANA 


S. Anderson, Pres., First National Bank, Elkhart 

J. Bannon, Pres., First Merchants National Bank, Lafayette 
W. Baumgartner, Pres., First Bank of Berne, Berne 

B. Crosby, Pres., First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Greencastle 
Ralph E. Horner, Pres., First Union Bank & Trust Co., Winamac 
L. L. Matthews, Pres., American Trust Co., South Bend 

L. L. Murphy, Pres., The Calumet National Bank, Hammond 
James W. Prather, Pres., Security Bank & Trust Co., Vincennes 
Cecil B. Reed, Vice-Pres., Terre Haute First National Bank, Terre Haute 
James S. Rogan, Pres., American National Bank, Indianapolis 
G. W. Schnute, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Evansville 


1OWA 


A. T. Donhowe, Vice-Pres., Central National Bank, Donnelison 

W. E. Downer, Pres., Muscatine Bank & Trust Co., Muscatine 

Warren Garst, Vice-Pres., Home State Bank, Jefferson 

C. R. Gossett, Pres., Security National Bank, Sioux City 

F. C. Heneman, Pres., First National Bank, Mason City 

A. E. Jensen, Pres., First National Bank, Creston 

V. W. Johnson, Pres., First National Bank, Cedar Falls 

J. F. Kennedy, Pres., First National Bank, New Hampton 

R. S. Kinsey, Exec. Vice-Pres., Poweshiek County National Bank, 
Grinnell 

W. A. Logan, Chmn. & Pres., State Central Savings Bank, Keokuk 

Walter T. Robinson, Chmn., Citizens State Bank, Donnellison 

L. H. Ross, Pres., Council Bluffs Savings Bank, Council Bluffs 

Harry W. Schaller, Pres., Citizens First National Bank, Storm Lake 

Roy A. Sweet, Pres., Story County State Bank, Story City 

Max Von Schrader, Pres., Union Bank & Trust Co., Ottumwa 

Charlies E. Watts, Pres., Commercial State Bank, Pocahontas 

Floyd F. Whitmore, Pres., Okey-Vernon National Bank, Corning 

E. E. Wiemer, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Boone 


KANSAS 


G. H. Bramwell, Pres., National Bank of America, Salina 

M. L. Breidenthal, Pres., Security National Bank, Kansas City 

W. Dale Critser, Vice-Pres. & Cash., Fourth National Bank in Wichita, 
Wichita 

W. L. Dean, Pres., Merchants National Bank, Topeka 

H. E. Douglass, Pres., Peoples National Bank, Burlington 

R. N. Downie, Pres., Fidelity State Bank, Garden City 

T. A. Holling, Pres., El Dorado National Bank, El Dorado 

R. H. Kilgore, Pres., Union National Bank, Wichita 

Floyd E. Lull, Pres., Smith County State Bank, Smith Center 

E. W. Meyer, Pres., First National Bank, Hutchison 

W. P. Randall, Pres., Citizens State Bank, Osage City 

E. W. Stilwell, Pres., Commercial National Bank, Kansas City 

G. L. Wolf, Pres., John A. Adair, Exec. Vice-Pres., George H. Ryan, 
Cash. & Kansas Bankers’ Clinic, Exchange National Bank, Atchison 

M. R. Young, Pres., First National Bank, Dodge City 

KENTUCKY 


Maurice H. Kirby, Pres., First National Bank, Henderson 

Arch G. Mainous, Pres., Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Lexington 

Earl R. Muir, Pres., The Louisville Trust Co., Lovisville 

J. C. Nichols, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., Lexington 

J. G. Russell, Pres., Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co., Paducah 
J. D. Turner, Cash., First National Bank, Paintsville 

M. L. Underwood, Pres., First-Hardin National Bank, Elizabethtown 
R. D. Willock, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Bowling Green 


LOUISIANA 


W. M. Babington, Pres., First State Bank & Trust Co., Bogalusu 
James C. Bolton, Pres., Rapides Bank & Trust Co., Alexandria 
Wallace M. Davis, Pres., Hibernia National Bank in New Orleans. 
Jacob Embry, Chmn., Commercial Bank, Shreveport 
M. L. Funderburk, Pres., Citizens National Bank & Trust Co., Houma 
Walter B. Jacobs, Pres., First National Bank of Shreveport, Shreveport 
H. Webb Madison, Pres., Bastrop National Bank, Bastrop 
Travis Oliver, Pres., Central Savings Bank & Trust Co., Monroe 
H. L. Sims, Pres., Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Thibodaux 
MAINE 

Chester G. Abbott, Pres., First Portland National Bank, Portland 
Frederick R. Knavuff, Pres., Federal Trust Co., Waterville 
Arthur F. Maxwell, Pres., First National Bank, Biddeford 
George A. Moore, Exec. Vice-Pres. & Cash., First Nationel Bank, 

Pittsfield 
Elford H. Morrison, Vice-Pres., Wilton Trust Co., Wilton 
E. E. Parkhurst, Pres., Northern National Bank, Presques Isle 
Stephen D. Trafton, Vice-Pres., Manufacturers National Bank, Lewiston 
W. S. Viles, Asst. Treas., South Paris Savings Bank, South Paris 


G. 
E. 
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MARYLAND 


J. Pierre Bernard, Pres.. Annapolis Banking & Trust Co., Annapolis 

E. |. Eshleman, Vice-Pres. & Tr. Off., Western Maryland Trust Co., 
Frederick 

Thomas E. McConnell, Vice-Pres., Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore 

James W. McElroy, Exec. Vice-Pres., First National Bank of Baltimore. 

Charles A. Piper, Pres., Liberty Trust Co., Cumberland 

E. R. Roulette, Pres., Nicodemus National Bank, Hagerstown 


MASSACHUSETTS 


O. T. Bergstrom, Pres., Middlesex County National Bank, Everett 

Leeds Burchard, Pres., Citizens Savings Bank, Fall River 

G. W. Butterworth, Pres., Framingham Trust Co., Framingham 

E. O. Cappers, Exec. Vice-Pres., Norfolk County Trust Co., Brookline 

J. A. Chadbourne, Pres., Westfield Savings Bank, Westfield 

H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., Pres., Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston. 

William D. Ireland, Pres., The Second National Bank of Boston, Boston 

W. J. Martin, Pres., Granite Trust Co., Quincy 

Clarence G. McDavitt, Jr., Pres., Somerville National Bank, Somerville 

Dr. Alfred C. Neal, First Vice-Pres., Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 

Nicholas E. Peterson, Vice-Pres., First National Bank of Boston, Boston 


MICHIGAN 


M. R. Baty, Exec. Vice-Pres., Hackley Union National Bank, Muskegon 

Edward W. Bowen, Exec. Vice-Pres. & Cash., Peopies National Bank, 
Bay City 

J. E. Burroughs, Pres., Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, Flint 

Wm. E. Dingman, Exec. Vice-Pres., Bank of Commerce, Hamtramck 

William B. Hall, Vice-Pres., The Detroit Bank, Detroit 

S. J. Linck, Pres., Ravenna State Bank, Ravenna 

Fred Marin, Pres., Bank of Lansing, Lansing 

William A. Mayberry, Pres., Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit, 

Gyles E. Merrill, Pres., Genesee County Savings Sank, Flint 

Howard P. Parshall, Pres., Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit 

Ernest L. Pearce, Pres., Union National Bank, Marquette 

Fred B. Post, Pres., First Security Bank, lonia 

Eugene Richards, Pres., Old Kent Bank, Grand Rapids 

B. P. Sherwood, Jr., Pres., Grand Haven State Bank, Grand Haven 

R. P. Shorts, Pres., Second National Bank & Trust Co., Saginaw 

C. F. Spaeth, Pres., Jackson City Bank & Trust Co., Jackson 

J. S. Stubblefield, Pres., Peoples State Bank, St. Joseph 

A. L. Wilson, Pres., Traverse City State Bank, Traverse City 

MINNESOTA 

Burton P. Allen, Pres., First National Bank, Milaca 

F. A. Amundson, Vice-Pres., Midway National Bank, St. Paul 

Guy S. Bacon, Pres., Empire State Bank, Cottonwood 

John Carlander, Pres., State Bank of Fairibault, Fairibault 

C. Herbert Cornell, Pres., Fidelity State Bank, Minneapolis 

Donovan E. Crouley, Vice-Pres., Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neopolis 

W. A. Gray, Pres., City National Bank, Duluth 

Ralph M. Jones, Vice-Pres. & Cash., La Crescent Bank, La Crescent 

S. J. Kryzsko, Pres., Winona National & Savings Bank, Winona 

Frank P. Powers, Pres., Kanabec State Bank, Mora 

Arthur W. Sands, Pres., Western State Bank, St. Paul 

K. ©. Sattre, Pres., Blue Earth State Bank., Blue Earth 

R. L. Smith, Pres., Stock Yards National Bank, So. St. Paul 

Clayton E. Tillander, Chmn. & Exec. Vice-Pres., First National Bank, 
Little Falls 

C. W. Wilkins, Pres., First National Bank of Austin, Austin 

Willis D. Wyard, Pres., First & American National Bank, Duluth 


MISSISSIPPI 


Charles O. Dean, Pres., Bank of Leland, Leland 

L. Y. Foote, Pres., First National Bank, Hattiesburg 

W. S. Johnson, Vice-Pres., The First National Bank, McComb 

J. W. Latham, Vice-Pres., Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Jack- 
son 

D. U. Maddox, Pres., Commercial National Bank & Trust Co., Laurel 

W. P. McMullan, Pres., Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Jackson 

W. N. Mounger, Pres., Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Jackson 

Leo W. Seal, Pres., Hancock Bank, Gulfport 

Conwell Sykes, Pres., First-National Bank, Greenville 

MISSOURI 

Taylor S. Abernathy, Pres., First National Bank, Kansas City 

W. W. Alexander, Pres., Trenton Trust Co., Trenton 

W. A. Borders, Pres., St. Louis County National Bank, Clayton 

L. J. Boyle, Exec. Vice-Pres., Farmers & Merchants Bank & Trust Co., 
Hannibal 

W. E. Carter, Pres., Bank of Carthage, Carthage 

R. lL. Dominick, Pres., Traders National Bank, Kansas City 

Clyde D. Harris, Pres., First National Bank, Cape Girardeau 

H. R. Harris, Chmn. & Pres., Third National Bank, Sedalia 

W. L. Hemingway, Chmn., Exec. Comm., Mercantile frust Co., St. Louis 

J. ©. Holton, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Maplewood 

Howard Kellett, Pres, First National Bank, West Plains 
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*“‘We’re a mite suspicious of strangers ... but we're always 
glad to accept an American Express Travelers Cheque.” 


® Yep, everywhere you go, American Express 
Travelers Cheques are at an all-time high in 
popularity. 

There are good reasons why. More than 60 
years of service, backed by vigorous national 
advertising and promotion, have made Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques the most 
widely accepted cheques in the world... in- 
stantly recognized and accepted in a million 
places. 


This universal acceptability, coupled with the 
unique advantages of American Express serv- 
ice, the world over, brings to your bank a 
double bonus of good will. 

Your customers rely on you for financial 
service when they travel. And they want the 
same safe, convenient service they enjoy in 
your bank. So offer them American Express 
Travelers Cheques—and make our service 
yours! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


The first choice of travelers the world over! 
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W. T. Kemper, Jr., Pres., First National Bank, Independence 

Charles R. Layland, Pres., The Chrisman-Sawyer Bank, Independence 

William A. McDonnel, Pres., First National Bank, St. Louis 

W. H. Naunheim, Pres., The North Side Bank, Jennings 

W. S. Pettit, Pres., Union National Bonk, Springfierd 

R. B. Price, Chmn. & Pres., Boone County National Bank, Columbia 

W. F. Reynolds, Pres., First National Bank, Joplin 

George U. Richmond, Exec. Vice-Pres., American National Bank, St. 
Joseph . 

J. C. Welman, Pres., Bank of Kennett, Kennett 


MONTANA 


John J. Burke, Pres., Metals Bank & Trust Co., Butte 

John Carlson, Vice-Pres., Union Bank & Trust Co., Helena 
D. J. Dundas, Pres., Great Falls National Bank, Great Falls 
A. W. Johnson, Pres., First National Bank, Lewistown 
Douglas Parker, Vice-Pres., Toole County State Bank, Shelby 
O. B. Silvey, Pres., Billings State Bank, Billings 

John E. Tenge, Pres., Midland National Bank, Billings 


NEBRASKA 


C. J. Abbott, Pres., The Guardian State Bank, Alliance 

C. W. Battey, Pres., Continental National Bank, Lincoln 

W. Dale Clark, Chmn., Omaha National Bank, Omaha 

Harold R. Deitemeyer, Exec. Vice-Pres., The First National Bank, 
Beatrice 

Edward Huwaldt, Exec. Vice-Pres., Commercial National Bank, Grand 
Island 

Herman Lundberg, Pres., State National Bank, Wayne 

J. D. Milliken, Pres., Fremont National Bank, Fremont 

W. N. Mitten, Pres., First National Bank, Fremont 

Elisworth Moser, Pres., United States National Bank, Omaha 

W. G. Nelson, Pres., Hastings National Bank, Hastings 

W. H. Pierce, Pres., First National Bank, Shelby 

Ivan C. Riley, Pres., First National Bank, Fairbury 

Robert |. Stout, Chmn., First National Bank, Tekamah 


NEVADA 


Don Bates, Vice-Pres., Nevada Bank of Commerce, Reno 
Albert C. Gianoli, Cash., First National Bank, Ely 
Charles H. Jones, Cash., First National Bank of Lovelock, Lovelock 
E. J. Questa, Pres., First National Bank of Nevada, Reno 
W. J. Tobin, Pres., Security National Bank of Reno, Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Charles W. Jackson, Sec. & Treas., Rollinsford Savings Bank, Salmon 


Falls 
NEW JERSEY 


F. Sandford Astarita, Pres., Montclair. Trust Co., Montclair 

Paul Bestor, Pres., The Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City 

Frank Durand, Pres., First National Bank, Spring Lake 

William J. Field, Pres., Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City 

James Forsyth, Pres., Asbury Park National Bank & Trust Co., Asbury 
Park 

S. Guernsey Jones, Vice-Pres., National Newark & Essex Banking Co., 
Newark 

Robert J. Kiesling, Pres., Camden Trust Co., Camden 

E. F. Kirkman, Pres., Boardwalk National Bank, Atlantic City 

E. O. Kraft, Vice-Pres., Passaic-Clifton National Bank & Trust Co., 
Clifton 

S. C. Morris, Pres., Long Branch Trust Co., Long Branch 

C. H. Plenty, Pres., The Hackensack Trust Co., Hackensack 

John P. Poe, Pres., First National Bank, Princeton 

C. R. Sandford, Pres., Elizabethport Banking Co., Elizabeth 

Henry A. Theis, Pres., Citizens Northern Valley National Bank, 
Englewood 

James C. Wilson, Pres., First Bank & Trust Co., Perth Amboy 

Cari K. Withers, Pres., Lincoln National Bank, Newark 


NEW MEXICO 
Cale W. Carson, Pres., First National Bank in Albuquerque. 
Glenn L. Emmons, Pres., First State Bank at Gallup, Gallup 
H. W. Moore, Pres. & Chmn., Hot Springs National Bank, Truth or 
Consequences 
Alexander V. Wasson, Pres., First National Bank, Santa Fe 


NEW YORK 

Alex H. Ardrey, Exec. Vice-Pres., Bankers Trust Co., New York 

David C. Barry, Senior Vice-Pres., Lincoln Rochester Trust Co., 
Rochester 

Paul W. Brainard, Pres., First National Bank, Ithaca 

H. C. Brown, Pres., First National Bank of Glens Falls, Glens Falls 

B. P. Cleveland, Pres., First National Bank of Cortland, Cortland 

H. N. Donovan, Pres., Bank of Jamestown, Jamestown 

E. Chester Gersten, Pres., Public National Bank & Trust Co., New 
York 

L. E. Goldstein, Pres., National City Bank, Long Beach 

B. J. Greenwood, Pres., Oneida Savings Bank, Oneida 
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Ernest Hackwitz, Pres., First National Bank, Farmingdale 

Lewis G. Harriman, Pres., Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., Buffalo 

Edwin Johanknecht, Jr., Pres., Union Savings Bank, Patchogue 

R. G. Kimmerer, Pres., First National Bank of Canajoharie, Canajoharie 

W. E. Koutensky, Pres., Long Island National Bank, Hicksville Z 

William W. Maloney, Ill, Pres., Fallkill National Bank & Trust Co., 
Poughkeepsie 

Frederick McDonald, Pres., & Officers, State Bank of Albany, Albany 

Crandall Melvin, Pres., Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., Syracuse 

Dwight W. Michener, Dir. of Res., & Crawford Wheeler, Vice-Pres., 
The Chase National Bank, New York 

Bertram J. Miner, Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Binghamton 

J. A. Nathans, Jr., Vice-Pres., County Trust Co., White Plains 

J. H. Neale, Pres., Scarsdale National Bank & Trust Co., Scarsdale 

Gilbert H. Perkins, Exec. Vice-Pres., Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New 
York 

J. S. Sammis, Pres., Orange County Trust Co., Middletown 

Earl B. Schwulst, Pres., The Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

1. T. Skeels, Pres., Elmira Bank & Trust Co., Elmira 

Francis A. Smith, First Vice-Pres., The Marine Trust Company of West- 
ern N. Y., Buffalo 

Harry F. Smith, Pres., Newburgh Savings Bank, Newburgh 

O. A. Thompson, Pres., The National Bank & Trust Co., Norwich 

A. B. Weller, Pres., Meadow Brook National Bank, Freeport 

Gabriel Wendel, Pres., The County Trust Co., Mamaroneck 

M. J. Winfield, Pres., Workers Trust Co., Johnson City 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ernest Booth, Pres., The Fidelity Bank, Durham 

T. E. Hemby, Pres., American Trust Co., Charlotte 

R. P. Holding, Pres., First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Smithfield 

C. V. Long, Pres., National Bank of Burlington 

Archie W. Mclean, Pres., Planters National Bank & Trust Co., Rocky 
Mount 

K. C. Menzies, Pres., First National Bank of Catawba County, Hickory 

William H. Neal, Senior Vice-Pres., Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem 

J. S. Osborne, Pres., First National Bank, Morganton 

Edwin Pate, Pres., Commercial State Bank, Laurel Hill 

B. R. Roberts, Pres., Durham Bank & Trust Co., Durham 

W. H. Smith, Pres., Security Bank & Trust Co., Salisbury 

1. W. Stewart, Pres., Commercial National Bank, Charlotte 

J. G. Thornton, Pres., Wilmington Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Clark Bassett, Pres., Merchants National Bank, Fargo 

C. W. Burges, Vice-Pres. & Cash., Security National Bank, Edgeley 
L. E. Callahan, Pres., The First State Bank, Munich 

W. F. Graves, Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Fargo 

G. H. Hernett, Cash., Mcintosh County Bank, Ashley 

Gilman A. Klefstad, Pres., Sargent County Bank, Forman 

J. R. Madsen, Pres., First National Bank, Mandan 

F. D. McCartney, Pres., First National Bank, Oakes 

Fred R. Orth, Pres., First National Bank, Grand Forks 


E. D. Saltzman, Pres., First National Bank, Bismarck 


OHIO 
W. H. J. Behm, Pres., Winters National Bank & Trust Co., Dayton 
John P. Biehn, Vice-Pres., Ohio National Bank, Columbus 
H. G. Brunner, Pres., The Mansfield Savings Trust National Bank. 
Sidney B. Congdon, Pres., The National City Bank, Cleveland 
H. L. Cromer, Vice-Pres., Park National Bank, Newark 
H. A. Fennerty, Chmn., Alliance First National Bank, Alliance 
J. B. Graff, Chmn., The Metropolitan Bank of Lima, Lima 
B. G. Huntington, Chmn., The Huntington National Bank of Columbus. 
O. G. Kear, Chmn., First National Bank, Chillocothe 
Charles W. McCoy, Vice-Pres., City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Columbus 
William A. Mitchell, Pres., Central Trust Co., Cincinnati 
John T. Rohr, Pres., The Toledo Trust Co., Toledo 
J. Brenner Root, Pres., The Harter Bank & Trust Co., Canton 
1. G. Roth, Pres., Lorain Banking Co., Lorain 
F. B. Russell, Pres., Farmers National Bank & Trust Co., Ashtabula 
Seward D. Schooler, Pres., Coshocton National Bank, Coshocton 
F. A. Schultze, Vice-Pres. & Cash., The Cambridge Bank, Cambridge 
Henry S. Sherman, Chmn., Society for Savings, Cleveland 
E. M. Stephenson, Pres., Farmers National Bank, Salem 
Russell B. Stewart, Pres., The Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs 
John K. Thompson, Pres., Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland 
Paul A. Warner, Pres., Oberlin Savings Bank Co., Oberlin 


OKLAHOMA 
Falkner C. Broach, Vice-Pres., National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa 
W. E. Harber, Pres., American National Bank, Shawnee 
Hugh L. Harrell, Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Oklahoma City 
H. L. Hinkle, Vice-Pres., Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma 
City 
H. D. Hinson, Exec. Vice-Pres., Prague National Bank, Prague 
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24-Hour Transit 
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Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., Exec. Vice-Pres., City National Bank & Trust 
Co., Oklahoma City 

L. L. Humphreys, Chmn., Security National Bank, Duncan 

H. O. McClure, Chmn., The Fourth National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa 

Frank M. Overstreet, Pres., First National Bank, Ponca City 


OREGON 


Reider Bugge, Pres., Coos Bay National Bank, Coos Bay 

W. C. Christensen, Pres., Commercial Bank of Oregon, Hillsboro 

L. S. McCready, Pres., First National Bank, Eugene 

John B, Rogers, Pres., First National Bank, Baker 

Henry E. Shelton, Exec. Vice-Pres., Forest Grove National Bank, Forest 
Grove 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John D. Bainer, Pres., Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., Mead- 
ville 

Norman J. Beisel, Pres., The Miners National Bank of Pottsville, 
Pottsville 

G. d'Andelot Belin, Pres., The First National Bank of Scranton, 
Scranton 

J. E, Brucklacher, Pres., Cumberland County National Bank & Trust 
Co., New Cumberland 

D. E. Brumbaugh, Pres., First National Bank, Claysburg 

G. L. Emundson, Vice-Pres., Peoples Union Bank, McKeesport 

P. N. Hershey, Chmn., Hershey National Bank, Hershey 

Russell J. Hopkins, Pres., Titusville Trust Co., Titusville 

Donald P. Horsey, Pres., First National Bank, Conshohocken 

C. H. Johnson, Jr. Pres., Lawrence Savings & Trust Co., New Castle 

William F. Kelly, Exec. Vice-Pres., The Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia 

Sidney D. Kline, Pres., Berks County Trust Co., Reading 

James F. Koch, Pres., Hazleton National Bank, Hazleton 

Percy C. Madeira, Jr., Pres., Land Title Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia 

S. E. Nichols, Pres., Security-Peoples Trust Co., Erie 

J. Newton Pew, Pres., The Delaware County National Bank, Chester 

Frederick A. Potts, Pres., The Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

A. P. Reed, Pres., Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh 

P. S. Shoemaker, Exec. Vice-Pres., Allegheny Trust Co., Pittsburgh 

Charles S. Shuman, Pres., First National Bank, Sunbury 

J. R. Simpson, Pres., Third National Bank & Trust Co., Scranton 

E. E. Stern, Pres. & Tr. Off., National Bank of Coatesville, Coatesville 


RHODE ISLAND 
H. B. Freeman, Pres., Phenix National Bank, Providence 
A. N. Place, Pres., Woonsocket Institution for Savings, Woonsocket 
H. W. Wood, Pres., Pawtucket Institution for Savings, Pawtucket 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Harry M. Arthur, Pres., Arthur State Bank, Union 

Richard F. Atkinson, Exec. Vice-Pres., Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Florence 

J. G. Barron, Pres. & Tr. Off., Peoples National Bank, Rock Hill 

Donald E. Brown, Pres., Carolina National Bank, Anderson 

B. M. Edwards, Chmn., South Carolina National Bank, Columbia 

Ernest Patton, Chmn., Peoples National Bank, Greenville 

T. J. Robertson, Pres., The First National Bank of South Carolina of 
Columbia, Columbia 

S. L. Roddey, Pres., National Bank of South Carolina, Sumter 

John B. Sloan, Pres., The County Bank, Greenwood 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


L. L. Branch, Pres., First National Bank in Pierre, Pierre 
R. E. Driscoll, Chmn., The First National Bank of the Black Hills, Rapid 
Ci 
Biv H. Frei, Pres., Commercial State Bank, Wagner 
Tom S. Harkison, Pres., The National Bank of South Dakota, Sioux 
Falls 
Carroll H. Lockhart, Pres., First Citizens National Bank, Watertown 
John M. Patton, Pres., Mitchell National Bank, Mitchell 
W. M. Willy, Pres., Security Bank, Madison 
TENNESSEE 
W. J. Bryan, Vice-Pres., Third National Bank, Nashville 
Cc. S. Carter, Chmn., Dominion National Bank, Bristol 
Peter Fyfe, Pres., Tipton County-Farmers Union Bank, Covington 
P. D. Houston, Chmn., First American National Bank of Nashville. 
W. S. McAdams, Pres., Bank of Belfast, Belfast 
TEXAS 
Col. W. B. Bates, Chmn., Second National Bank, Houston 
Geo. E. Benson, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Lubbock 
B. F. Barnett, Pres., The Citizens National Bank, Tyler 
Jno. P. Butler, Pres., First National Bank, Midland 
A. E. Dabney, Jr., Pres., Corpus Christi Bank & Trust Co., Corpus Christi 
Fred F. Florence, Pres., Republic National Bank of Dallas, Dallas 
John M. Griffith, Pres., City National Bank, Taylor 
J. W. Hannah, Pres., First National Bank, Brownsville 
R. B. Johnston, Pres., San Angelo National Bank, San Angelo 
1. H. Kempner, Chmn., United States National Bank, Galveston 
Francis Marion Law, Chmn., First National Bank, Houston 
M. A. Mandel, Vice-Pres., Laredo National Bank, Laredo 
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R. T. Mayfield, Vice-Pres., First Nation! Bank, Fort Worth 

Malcolm M. Meek, Chmn., Citizens National Bank in Abilene, Abilene 
George H. Neill, Exec. Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Sonora 

DeWitt Ray, Pres., National City Bank of Dallas, Dallas 

C. L. Rolison, Chmn., Merchants & Planters National Bank, Sherman 
F. M. Smith, Pres., National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio 

L. Paul Tullos, Pres., First National Bank, Beaumont 

Ben H. Wooten, Pres., First National Bank in Dallas, Dallas 

Sam D. Young, Pres., Ei Paso National Bank, El Paso 

Hoyt R. Young, Vice-Pres., City National Bank, Wichita Falls 


UTAH 


George S. Eccles, Pres., First Security Bank of Utah, Ogden 

Claude J. Empey, Cash., Carbon Emery Bank, Price 

Alex Hedquist, Pres., Farmers and Merchants Bank, Provo 

R. G. Hemingway, Pres., Commercial Security Bank, Ogden 

H. R. Hurren, Vice-Pres., Cache Valley Banking Co., Logan 

W. M. Smoot, Exec. Vice-Pres., Zion's Savings Bank & Trust Co., Salt 
Lake City 

R. C. Wilson, Senior Vice-Pres., First Security Bank of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 

VERMONT 

B. E. Bristol, Treas., Burlington Savings Bank, Burlington 

Frank C. Corry, Pres., First National Bank, Montpelier 

R. H. Gaylord, Pres., Northfield Savings Bank, Northfield 

L. O. Selby, Cash., National Bank of Derby Line, Derby Line 

H. G. Shonyo, Pres., Caledonia National Bank, Danville 


VIRGINIA 


H. W. Chandler, Pres., First National Bank, Warwick 

Herbert H. Cooley, Vice-Pres. & Cash., Round Hill National Bank. 

R. H. Daniel, Vice-Pres., The First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke 

J. G. Dickerson, Vice-Pres. & Cash., Union Bank & Trust Co., Amelia 

W. M. Early, Jr., Pres., The National Bank of Orange, Orange 

W. S. Hildreth, Pres., The Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville 

Giles H. Miller, Jr., Pres., Culpeper National Bank, Culpeper 

Miles Poindexter, Il, Tr. Off., American National Bank & Trust Co., 
Danville 

Abner S. Pope, Pres., Seaboard Citizens National Bank, Norfolk 

J. Harvie Wilkinson Jr., Vice-Pres., State-Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
Richmond 

WASHINGTON 

L. M. Cleek, Chmn., & Pres., Cowlitz Valley Bank, Kelso 

E. A. Cook, Vice-Pres. & Cash., University National Bank, Seattle 

Joel E. Ferris, Advisory Comm., Spokane & Eastern Branch, Seattle- 
First National Bank, Spokane 

C. Beadon Hall, Chmn., Washington State Bank, Snoquaimie 

C. M. Holtzinger, Chmn., West Side National Bank, Yakima 

Warren M. Jenkins, Pres., First National Bank of Everett, Everett 

C. E. Jenks, Vice-Pres., Peoples National Bank, Seattle 

Frank H. Jenne, Vice-Pres. & Mgr., Seattle-First National Bank, Yakima 

Reno Odlin, Pres., Puget Sound National Bank, Tacoma 

B. N. Phillips, Chmn., First National Bank, Port Angeles 

F. M. Roberts, Pres., First National Bank, Kirkland 

Dietrich Schmitz, Pres., Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle 

Frank R. Shinstrom, Cash., First National Bank, Kirkland 

Staff, First National Bank, Pullman . 

Ralph J. Stonewell, Vice-Pres., National Bank of Commerce, Seattle 

Don H. Wageman, Vice-Pres., Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle 

WEST VIRGINIA 


John S. Alfriend, Asst. Cash., Bank of Charles Town, Charles Town 

R. Lewis Bentz., Cash., Old National Bank, Martinsburg 

Mason Crickard, Pres., The Charleston National Bank, Charleston 

J. E. McDavid, Pres., National Bank of Commerce, Charleston 

Hayes Picklesimer, Pres., Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston 

John W. Stout, Pres., Parkersburg National Bank, Parkersburg 

C. Glenn Zinn, Vice-Pres., Farmers & Merchants Bank, Morgantown 
WISCONSIN : 

A. B. Adams, Pres., Beloit State Bank, Beloit 

W. A. Canary, Cash., Footville State Bank, Footville 

A. E. Francke, Pres., Northern Bank, Milwaukee 

O. L. Hall., Bank of Sheboygan, Sheboygan 

O. K. Johnson, Pres., Whitefish Bay State Bank, Whitefish Bay 

E. M. Junemann, Vice-Pres., Waukesha National Bank, Waukesha 

Andre J. Perry, Pres., First Fond Du Lac National Bank, Fond Du Lac 

A. J. Quinn, Pres., Northwestern State Bank, Cumberland 

H. J. Steeps, Pres. & Tr. Off., The Baraboo National Bank, Baraboo 

Max Stieg, Exec. Vice-Pres., Dairyman’s State Bank, Clintonville 

A. F. Zuehlike, Pres., Appleton State Bank, Appleton 


WYOMING 


Ralph Barton, Pres., Wyoming National Bank, Casper 

R. J. Hofmann, Pres. & Tr. Off., American National Bank, Cheyenne 
Fred Marble, Pres., Stock Growers National Bank, Cheyenne 

John A. Reed, Pres., First National Bank, Kemmerer 

Carl Robinson, Vice-Pres., & Cash., Star Valley State Bank, Afton 

J. E. Spielman, Vice-Pres., Stockmen's Bank, Gillette 
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The hand of dishonesty is taking an increas- 
ingly heavy toll these days. 


That's why it’s a good idea to examine your 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond closely to see that the 
amount of your protection gives you the 
margin of safety you need. Insufficient pro- 
tection invites disaster! 


To help you determine the amount of cov- 
erage you need, your Indemnity Agent will 
be happy to give you a handy Bankers’ Auto- 
matic Calculator. You can find the suggested 
amount of Bankers’ Blanket Bond coverage, 
as recommended by the American Bankers 


DTECTION HAVE YOU? 


Association, simply by manipulating the card 
in the slot. The amount slides instantly and 
easily into view. 

This convenient desk device is free, of 
course. Talk over your Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
with the Indemnity Agent—make sure it gives 
you full protection against all insurable haz- 
ards. And ask your Agent for your copy of the 
Bankers’ Automatic Calculator. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


® 1600 Arch Street, Philadeiphia 1, Pa. 
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5 Seek es 


MARCH 9, 1933: Congress as- 
sembled and, in a single day, 
passed through all its stages in 
both houses an emergency banking 
act. 


FRANKLIN: D. ROOSEVELT: **. . . | 
shall ask the Congress for the one 
remaining instrument to meet the 
crisis—broad executive power" 





in Washington 


The recognition implicit in the positions of authority and responsibility held by 
bankers and other businessmen today stands in sharp contrast to the low 
esteem in which they were held by the administration that took office in 1933. 
Here's the story of that hectic, unhappy year. 


a year of nationwide dis- 

tress and anxiety. As 1933 
opened, even greater anxieties lay 
in the inscrutable future. 

“1932 Is Hooted Out, New Year 
Greeted With Noisy Revelry” was 
the news that struck the eyes of 
sleepy apartment dwellers as they 
reached for their New York Times 
on January 1. With Inauguration 
Day two months off, President-elect 
Roosevelt, the main headline re- 
ported, was calling a Congressional 
group to confer with him in Man- 
hattan. 

Readers of the financial section 
noted that the banks easily had 
met holiday demands. But the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
concluded that “the course of the 
present depression has been made 
deeper by the failure of the bank- 
ing system to extend adequate 
credit accommodation to industry 
and trade as a whole.” 

Peering ahead, the January 
Journal of the American Bankers 
Association saw only moving 


N INETEEN THIRTY-TWO had been 
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shadows. “The year 1933,” it ven- 
tured, “is likely to be a year of 
adjustment in many lines, mostly 
a year of liquidation—internation- 
ally, nationally, locally. It will be 
a year of many uncertainties which 
must be faced realistically .. . 


What Sort of Overhauling? 


“For banking, the coming year 
offers a prospect of change whose 
effects cannot be otherwise than un- 
certain. For the first time in many 
years there is a definite, concerted 
movement on the part of all the 
branches of the Government for an 
immediate overhauling of the coun- 
try’s banking system.” 

But what sort of overhauling 
would it be? 

During January and February, 
the country was presided over by 
an administration that had been 
repudiated at the polls. The incom- 
ing administration had no authority, 
nor would it co-operate with its 
predecessor. Hoover and Roosevelt 


aides were meeting and clashing 
on war debt policy. 

While Sir Robert Horne in Lon- 
don, and others here, were urging 
U.S. Government purchases to raise 
the price of silver, most American 
bankers were voicing opposition to 
dollar devaluation. 

That same January there pub- 
licly emerged, out of an informal 
body of businessmen and specula- 
tors, a group soon to be called the 
Committee for the Nation. This 
group was to become the strongest 
factor in the achievement of the 69c 
dollar—and in only a year’s time. 

On January 30 the President- 
elect celebrated his fifty-first birth- 
day. Next morning’s papers also 
reported Adolph Hitler as Ger- 
many’s new chancellor; “but coali- 
tion cabinet limits powers,” the un- 
prescient headline reassured. 

Already—in 1932—serious bank- 
ing difficulties had come to light. 
To combat the threatened failures, 
Congress had passed the Glass- 
Steagall Act (Feb., 1932), authoriz- 
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ing the use of Government bonds in 
lieu of commercial paper as se- 
curity for currency notes; and it 
had set up the RFC. 

That agency had had to rush help 
to many money centers. Even so, 
in October, 1932, Nevada declared 
a banking moratorium. Runs 
troubled banks in midwestern and 
eastern states during December. 


Now, in January, 1933, bank runs 
were becoming rather common- 
place. Fear gripped depositors in 
Memphis, Little Rock, and Mobile; 
in Chattanooga, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, and other big cities. Early in 
February, when Congress was re- 
calling Sen. Glass’ charge that bank- 
ers had hired certain Congressmen, 
ominous news from Detroit banks 
was reaching Washington. 


A conflagration was in the mak- 
ing, the flame fanned by the publi- 
cation of full details of RFC’s help 
to banks. This list had been issued 
by the Speaker of the House, now 
Vice President-elect John Nance 
Garner, despite RFC Chairman 
Pomerene’s warning of the danger 
involved. 

Propaganda by soft-money men 
was unsettling what confidence re- 
mained. Secretary of the Treasury 
Ogden L. Mills felt called upon to 
publish, through a newspaper syn- 
dicate, a long statement on the evils 
of inflation, hoping thereby to re- 
assure bank depositors. 


A Frantic Week End 


Bankers, meanwhile, were tight- 
ening credit and calling loans—the 
better to meet threatened deposit 
withdrawals. 


On Capitol Hill inflation plans 
were a dime a dozen. Word cir- 
culated that Mr. Roosevelt had as- 
sured the Committee for the Nation 
that he would give full support to 
devaluation of the dollar as soon 
as the committee should have ade- 
quately prepared public opinion. 

During a frantic week end the 
Administration worked on plans for 
RFC aid to the affected Detroit 
banks. But, before action could be 
taken, Michigan’s Governor Com- 
stock, without consulting Washing- 
ton, proclaimed a. ten-day bank 
holiday and brought the rescue 
plans to an end. 

Soon the whole country was. af- 
fected; by St. Valentine’s Day the 
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Financial 1933 in a Nutshell 


(Based upon NEW YORK TIMES' chronological summary of the year's news.) 


JANUARY: Month of uncertainty; stock market firm; gold imports large. 
FEBRUARY: Troubles become acute; stocks, bonds and commodities decline. 
MARCH: Bank moratorium; low ebb in finance and trade; gold payments 


suspended. 


APRIL: Recovery in stocks, commodities and trade; dollar depreciation 


begins. 


MAY: Trade recovers; rapid advance in stocks; gold payments on bonds 


repudiated. 


JUNE: Rapid rise in prices; largest trading on stock exchange since 1929. 
JULY: Prices go higher, then break suddenly; dollar continues to depreciate. 
AUGUST: Market excited and irregular; trade movement uncertain; pro- 


duction decreases. 


SEPTEMBER: Trading in gold begins; industrial codes arranged; stocks fall. 
OCTOBER: Government enters gold market; dollar's valuation marked down 


arbitrarily 5c in week. 


NOVEMBER: Government continues currency depreciation policy; pro‘ests 


from business community. 


DECEMBER: Year ends quietly; Government meddles little with dollar. 


nation’s heart was fluttering with 
fear. Ten days after Governor Com- 
stock’s action, Maryland entered 
upon a three-day bank holiday. 

In Washington, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich and others were defending 
the banks in hearings before a 
Senate committee. In Detroit, Henry 
Ford refused pleas that he subscribe 
for stock in local banks. Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware amended 
their banking laws to control with- 
drawals by bank depositors, a step 
already taken by Cleveland banks. 
The indictment of utilities magnate 
Samuel Insull and 116 others was 
still another shock to financial con- 
fidence. 

The public was hoarding gold 
and currency. In four weeks almost 
$5 per capita in gold went into hid- 
ing. Much was sent abroad. 

On the eve of the Inauguration, 
the intention of the President-elect 
to ask for new banking legislation 
was disclosed. 

In the Inaugural address on 
March 4, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sought to encourage a 
despairing nation. All the banks 
were closed; but the country was 
not bankrupt. 

“Our distress comes from no fail- 
ure of substance,” the new Chief 
Executive said. “Plenty is at our 
doorstep, but a generous use of it 
languishes in the very sight of the 





supply. Primarily this is because 
the rulers of the exchange of man- 
kind’s goods have failed through 
their own stubbornness and their 
own incompetence, have admitted 
their failure, and have abdicated. 
Practices of the unscrupulous money 
changers stand indicted in the court 
of public opinion. . . The money 
changers have fled from their high 
seats in the temple of our civiliza- 
tion. We may now restore that 
temple to the ancient truths.” 


A Despairing Nation 

“T assume unhesitatingly,” Roose- 
velt continued, “the leadership of 
this great army of our people dedi- 
cated to a disciplined attack upon 
our common problems. If need be, 
I shall ask the Congress for the one 
remaining instrument to meet the 
crisis—-broad executive power.” 

Loud was the crowd’s applause; 
and, to Mrs. Roosevelt, seated on 
the platform, “a little terrifying” at 
its willingness to follow wherever 
this new and youthful chieftain 
might decide to lead. At the ensuing 
ball that night, gay Washington 
throngs danced. 


The next morning’s papers, in in- 
conspicuous type, predicted a sure 


victory for a different sort of 
“leader” overseas—Adolph Hitler, 
the German Fuehrer. 

March 6, Monday: the whole na- 
tion awoke to a four-day bank holi- 
day; the licensing of gold exports, 
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which took us off the gold standard; 
and a call to Congress. 

City dwellers, calmly facing the 
use of scrip, continued making 
purchases with money, patronizing 
the theatres and stores while they 
still could 


On the Gold Standard? 


In Washington Secretary 
of the Treasury Woodin declared: 
“It is ridiculous and misleading to 
say that we have gone off the gold 
standard, any more than we have 
gone off the currency standard.” 

Actually, for the moment, we had 
gone off both. 

“We are definitely on the gold 
standard. Gold merely cannot be 
obtained for several days,” Woodin 
assured the country. 

This was page-one news in the 
New York Times. On page 6 a 
former banker, now a leader of the 
Committee for the Nation, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, was reported to favor an 


end to the gold standard. 

March 9: Congress assembled 
and, in a single day, passed through 
all its stages in both houses an 


emergency banking act authorizing, ° 


among other things, investment by 
the RFC in the preferred stock 
and capital notes of commercial 
banks and trust companies. So great 
was the emergency that the bill 
was not printed, but typewritten on 
onionskin paper, and only the two 
banking committee chairmen knew 
its full contents. 


Immediately, the President 
signed the act. Then, a few nights 
later in a fireside chat, he made a 
promise that only sound banks 
would be allowed to open. In his 
broadcast, F.D.R. described the 
events that led up to the bank 
holiday: too many people trying 
to turn bank deposits into currency 
or gold. He also explained the new 
powers the Congress had granted 
him to restore the banking system 
to operation and the series of bank- 


HENRY B. STEAGALL 


. . . leaving March 7 White House confab on banking 


WILLIAM H. WOODIN 


... “We are on the gold standard” 


ing regulations being issued. 

On March 13 the bank holiday 
ended for “sound banks” in the 
twelve Reserve Bank cities and, on 
succeeding days, for banks in other 
parts of the country. 

The tide had turned. 

Jesse Jones, in his Fifty Billion 
Dollars, has described the hectic 
days of March in the RFC and other 
Government agencies dealing with 
banking. One emergency measure, 
the Bank Conservation Act of 
March 9, provided for the appoint- 
ment of Federal conservators to 
take eharge of insolvent banks. 
Banks under such control were per- 
mitted to receive new deposits, but 
these had to be kept segregated 
and paid out on demand. By this 
means banking was kept going in 
many institutions that otherwise 
would have gone into receivership. 

On March 16 stocks soared as 
trading was resumed on the ex- 
change. The Senate passed the Eco- 
nomy Bill by a 62-13 vote. Eleven 
days later the Farm Board was 
abolished and all farm credit 
agencies were merged by executive 
order. 

The Emergency Banking Act of 
March 9 clarified the President's 
emergency authority over the 
banks and prohibited Federal Re- 
serve member banks from transact- 
ing any business during the emer- 
gency, except under conditions pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
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Think how many 


It pays to greet them with 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER 


Whenever a customer writes a check, he gets a vivid 
impression of your bank. And you can be sure this 
important impression will always be excellent if he 
sees the famous Hammermill surface mark on each 
check he signs. 


Customers enter this “door” to your bank... 


Hammermill Safety paper gives checks outstanding 
protection against tampering, too. Its specially sensi- 
tized surface instantly shows up the slightest erasure 
or other alteration. And it has an extra appeal to cus- 
tomers because it’s carefully made to provide a smooth, 
scratch-free writing surface. 

Prestige plus protection! Be sure you're getting 
these double advantages of Hammermill Safety in the 
checks you supply. Ask your printer or bank lithogra- 
pher to show you samples. 





Let us show you — without cost — 


HOW T0 REDUCE 
THE HAZARDS THAT 
INVITE DISHONESTY! 


4 mae was your bank last surveyed? The 
program you planned then may be out 
of date for today! With seventy years’ ex- 
perience in helping banks with their loss 
prevention plans, American Surety Com- 
pany can make a survey of your bank without 
cost or obligation—and recommend a pro- 
gram to fit your present needs. 


Surveys Pay Dividends! 


Since 1936 Bankers Blanket Bond rates have 
been reduced up to 80%—proof of the effec- 
tiveness of these surveys—the starting point 
for any loss prevention program! 


Act Now and Benefit from this 
valuable service! Our agent will quickly 
arrange for one of our bank protection 
specialists to make the survey. Call him 
now—or fill in the coupon below! 


pote - === Fill in—Mail Today! ——-----=-==- 


Ww 
o 


American Surety Company (C) 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Without cost or obligation please arrange for a survey of our dishonesty 


hazards. Please have your nearest agent call us for an appointment. 


Name 





Title—— 


Bank- 


Address— 





City- 
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CARTER GLASS 
... was horrified by it all 


In the eyes of one old-fashioned 
man in Washington, the Govern- 
ment’s inflation and banking meas- 
ures were horrifying. Pending legis- 
lation, said Virginia’s testy Sen. 


Carter Glass—a father of the Fed- 
| eral Reserve System—‘“creates the 


Federal Reserve Bank System into 


| a servile agency of the Treasury 
| Department.” Glass gloomily pro- 
| phesied that the Federal Reserve 


Board was to become a mere “door- 


| mat” of the Treasury. 


The unemployment situation, 
when the New Deal took over, was 
grave indeed: Almost 13 million 


| persons were out of work. 


Whatever legislation the Presi- 
dent sought in his attack on the 


| country’s endless economic ills, 
| Congress was ready to give him. It 
| was the period of the “honeymoon.” 


Of the 25 House Banking and 
Currency Committee members only 
eight were Republicans. The chair- 
man was Henry B. Steagall of 


| Alabama. 


Using the powers of the 1917 
Trading-with-the-Enemy Act and 
those of the Emergency Banking 
Act, the President on April 5 issued 
the order forbidding the hoarding 


| of gold and requiring citizens to de- 
| liver to the Government their hold- 


ings of gold bullion and gold coin 


| and certificates in excess of $100. 


During the brief period of the 
bank holiday money was even 
bootlegged. In New York’s Times 
Square district one well-known 
branch bank advised a few individ- 
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ual depositors that, if they would 
come in through the back door, they 
could get a little folding money. 
Right from the start, the New 
Deal tried to improve the lot of 


farmers: farm credit was to be | 


made easier; farm prices were to be 
raised. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., a 
neighbor of the Roosevelts in 
Dutchess County, was put in charge 
of the agricultural credit program. 
Under Morgenthau, the Farm Credit 
Administration was created. 


Loan powers of the Federal land 
banks were greatly expanded under 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of May 12. " 


The Farm Credit Act of June 16 
set up a system of production credit 
associations authorized to redis- 
count their notes with the inter- 
mediate credit banks, thus offering 
farmers short-term credit. Interest 
rates charged by these banks were 
gradually lowered. 


Still for Economy 


During April one heard of Wash- 
ington plans to “prime the pump.” 
Economy, however, still was the 
official Government goal. F.D.R. 
voluntarily returned to the Treas- 
ury 15 per cent of his salary. . . 
Josephus Daniels was sent as Am- 
bassador to Mexico, whence he was 
to add his voice to that of our near 
good neighbors in behalf of a silver 
supporting program. . . Prohibition 
came to an end one midnight and 


at 12.01 a.m. an Abner Drury brew- | 


ery truck bore down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, headed for the White 
House. On its side was gratefully 


lettered: “Mr. President, the first | 


beer is for you.” 


The London world economic con- 








ference was drawing a bit nearer. 


The announced agenda might well | 


have been held over for the Anglo- | 
American talks of two decades 
later: “monetary and credit policy, 
prices, resumption of capital move- 
ments, restrictions on international | 
trade, tariff and treaty policy, or- 
ganization of production and trade.” 
In Washington men sought to 
control the fate of the country. 
“Oklahoma’s Sen. Elmer Thomas, 
friend of the Cornmittee for the Na- | 
tion, was recognized as Washing- 
ton’s No. 1 inflationist ... A Treas- | 
ury bond issue, with denominations | 


Capital tied up in inventory ? 


FOR LARGER LOANS 


Marketable assets stored on the manufacturer's or distributor's own 
premises can be collateralized by field warehouse receipts to 
enable you to lend safely in excess of open line limits. On loans of 
this type, it is of the utmost importance to have exact knowledge of 
the quantity, age, value and rate of movement of the inventory. 
New York Terminal Field Warehousing service provides this com- 
plete inventory control. Our experience is extensive—our integrity 
established—our service is a quality service, complete, economical 
and safe. 

This could be the solution to some of your loan account problems. 
A call will bring a qualified representative, without obligation, to 
give you additional information or assist you in reviewing any in- 
ventory situation. Use New York Terminal Warehouse Receipts— 
they enable you to extend maximum credit with minimum risk. 


PUBLIC WAREW 


Sew toes (cao Prnaceums Aruste Mores 





as small as $100, was heavily over- | QPERATING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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subscribed. A program for inflation 
circulated by the Committee for 
the Nation bore the endorsement 
of 100 persons, including that of 
Marriner S. Eccles of Ogden, Utah. 

When, on May 2, the Treasury 
refused to honor the gold clause 
on a maturing 2 per cent certificate 
issue, newspapers in Britain—then 
groping desperately for a way out 
of the war debt to Washington— 
called the Treasury’s policy “de- 
fault” and a “calculated breach of 
contract.” 

Despite the penalties for gold 
hoarding, by mid-May only some 
800 million dollars of the metal had 
been turned in. Sen. Glass stated 
his doubt that the Government had 
the authority to deprive a citizen of 
his property. Sen. Borah openly 
declared: “If I had $5,000 in gold, 
I would defy the Government to 
come and get it.” Another hard- 
money man, ex-Sen. Charles E. 


Thomas (Colo.), dared the Govern- 
ment to come after $120 in gold 
coins that he possessed. The At- 
torney General commented that the 








sum involved wouldn’t be worth 
troubling about. 

This was the month when Con- 
gress passed the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, carrying as a rider 
the inflationary “Thomas Amend- 
ment.” Less than four weeks before, 
the Senate, by a not-too comfort- 
able margin, had for the second 
time defeated a bimetallism motion 
by Sen. Wheeler of Montana. Now, 
after hurried behind-the-scenes 
conferences with the President, a 
silver-lined inflation amendment 
bearing Thomas’ name was passed. 
The amendment was the joint prod- 
uct of Thomas, Raymond Moley, 
Sen. Pittman, and others. 

It authorized an expansion of 
Federal Reserve credit, the issuance 
of 3 billion dollars of greenbacks, 
acceptance for a limited period of 
silver in war debt settlements at 50 
cents an ounce, devaluation of the 
dollar by not more than 50 per cent, 
the adoption of bimetallism, and 
alteration of the required reserves 
of Federal Reserve member banks. 





in the country's future. 


covers virtually every type of project. 
or through your banker. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
Established 1835 


Australia is Growing 


New investment by both Australian and oversea industry is evidence of confidence 


Australia's population of 8!/2 million is increasing at the rate of 200,000 yearly— 
natural increase and carefully planned immigration. 
stantly discovering new opportunities for capital investment. 


A.N.Z. Bank knows Australia and New Zealand, and the Bank's broad experience 
For factual information address us direct 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


General Manager's Office: 394 COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Principal Office in New Zealand: LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 
London Office: 71 CORNHILL, E.C.3. 


Over 700 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, in Fiji, and in London. 












































Progressive business is con- 
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UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD. 
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CORDELL HULL 
... fought for lower tariffs 


The Thomas Amendment pro- 
vided stimulus to commodity and 
stock prices during the early sum- 
mer, though its most extreme 
powers were not used. 

Meanwhile other important meas- 
ures were being prepared, among 
them the NRA—Government “part- 
nership” with business, more bank- 
ing legislation, an act to place all 
forms of U.S. currency on a par 
with each other, and legal abroga- 
tion of the gold clause. 


At the Federal Reserve Board’s 
helm Eugene Meyer was replaced 
by Eugene Black, previously head 
of the Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 


They Talked About Silver 


The weeks preceding the World 
Economic’ Conference were marked 
by visits of numerous foreign 
statesmen, anxious to feel out the 
new administration and make their 
own views known. Between April 
5 and May 27, twenty joint state- 
ments or statements by President 
Roosevelt alone informed the world 
of the conversations. Some of the 
White House statements revealed 
that silver had been discussed. 


Raymond Moley, White House 
braintruster, later admitted: “I was 
completely taken in by the specious 
arguments of the silver senators.” 
Of F.D.R., Moley remarked: “I 
doubt that he has read much about 
economic subjects.” 

The U.S. delegation to London 
was to be headed by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, who was con- 
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ENERGY OF YOUTH 


The Bank of New York was founded 
in 1784 by a group of business men 
for business men. More than a cen- 
tury and a half later, The Bank’s 
Commercial Department carries on 
that same tradition. Today its busi- 
ness reaches each of the 48 states 
and most foreign countries, and em- 


braces hundreds of different types 


of commerce and industry. Served 
directly or through correspondent 
banks, thousands of business firms 
have found that The Bank of New 
York offers practical solutions to to- 
day’s financing problems. The ser- 


vices of our Commercial and For- 
eign Departments, as well as those 
of our Trust and Investment Re- 
search Departments, are available 
to you, wherever you are, or what- 


ever the nature of your business. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank « Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. x MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 
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secrated to the lowering of tariffs. 
Also a delegate was Sen. Key Pitt- 
man, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and 
chieftain of the Senate silver bloc; 
one of the official advisors was 
James P. Warburg, New York 
banker and song writer. 

During the preparations for in- 
ternational recovery, financial his- 
tory was in the making at home. 
The New York Times noted “‘infla- 
tion in three steps.” The Federal 
Reserve open market committee 
was buying Government securities 
—25 million dollars worth in the 
first week; the President formally 
requested the Congress to outlaw 
the gold clause. 

Harvard Professor O. M. W. 
Sprague, of National Monetary 
Commission fame, accepted an ill- 
fated assignment as financial ad- 
visor to the Treasury Department. 
Federal deposit insurance, which 
had been urged upon an unwilling 
Democratic administration by Re- 
publican Sen. Vandenberg (Mich.), 
was now, with official blessing, in- 
corporated in the Banking Act of 





WALTER J. CUMMINGS 
... enter FDIC 


The act provided for the FDIC, 
membership in which was made 
compulsory for members of the 
Federal Reserve System and op- 
tional for others. Deposits were to 
be insured in two stages: first, up 
to $2,500; later in larger amounts. 
Interest on demand deposits was to 





OLD-FASHIONED 


That's the word for the spirit of friendliness 


you'll find as 


a correspondent 


of First 


National. We offer an A to Z correspondent 
service...and our staff of trained special- 
ists can help you with almost any conceiv— 
able banking problem. Call on us at any time. 


\ 


WO 
fS 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
HARRY C. CARR, Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM B. WALKER, President 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





end. Savings and Morris Plan banks 
were to be admitted to the Federal 
Reserve System. Federal Reserve 
member banks were to get rid of 
stock-selling affiliates within a year. 


The J. P. Morgan and Co. hear- 
ings before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee began May 23. 
These hearings were only part of a 
long series at which Wall Street’s 
financial underwear was washed in 
public. 

June also saw the first Treasury 
issue of non-gold-clause obliga- 
tions: 5-year notes and 9-month 
certificates. They were oversub- 
scribed six times. 


The World Economic Conference 
held in London followed long prep- 
arations begun during the Hoover 
administration. In May, in a mes- 
sage to the heads of 54 govern- 
ments, President Roosevelt made it 
clear that he put domestic objec- 
tives ahead of international action. 

As the conference convened the 
United States stood committed to 
an inflationary policy. Britain and 
France, standing for resistance to 
inflation, sought Roosevelt’s promise 
not to use, during a three-month 
period, the powers given him by the 
Thomas Amendment; but no such 
promise was forthcoming. Negotia- 
tions for a currency truce thus 
crumbled. 


Alarm in Europe 

As the conference proceeded in 
an atmosphere of gloom three blocs 
emerged: the U.S., the gold coun- 
tries led by France, and the sterling 
nations. Obviously U.S. economic 
and monetary policies at home 
spelled price rises abroad as well. 
Alarm in Europe spurred the flight 
of capital from France, Holland, 
and Switzerland. Foreign exchange 
gyrated. When a joint declaration 
on monetary policy was proposed 
to Washington, the Committee for 
the Nation, which all along had 
been keeping the Administration 
posted on its views, “vigorously [to 
quote the committee] opposed cur- 
rency stabilization” at the London 
gathering. 

On July 3, F.D.R. declined to 
shackle the dollar to gold. He scold- 
ingly messaged the Conference that 
what he sought was a stable com- 
modity price level rather than 
stable exchange rates. The useful- 
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All photos show the Midland National Bank, 
Midland, Texas 


they’ve got something to talk about! 


Texas today has some of the most modern and most efficient 
banking quarters in America. The phenomenal growth of 
this great state has become a national legend. Industrial, 
agricultural and population expansion has brought about 
an acute need for new facilities in service institutions. 
Midland National’s handsome new quarters are an out- 
standing example of how progressive Texas bankers are 
“facing-up” to this need. Engineered to provide smooth 
daily routine, to step-up customer service and increase 
employee productivity . . . this modern bank is designed to 
offer better service at a greater profit for its stockholders. 


During the past five years, Bank Building Corporation has 
worked with over 40 banks in the state of Texas alone! 
Our forty years experience in this highly specialized field 
of architecture and building has given us unequalled 
knowledge of what constitutes sound banking operation. 
We are equipped to handle any phase or all of your mod- 
ernization. Large or small, your project will be engineered 
by America’s finest team of bank building specialists. 


OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: ST. LOATS. Orn & Seonay Srnaere 


Offers in: NEW YORK, 103 Pann Avewon © ATLANTA, Weerans Union Bune. « S4N FRANCISCO, Macuanse’s lnerrrere Buse. 
Operating mtvide comtimentel | Sas BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 


























We've 
moved 
fo Miami 


We outgrew our Chicago plant 
— we were literally 

“bursting at the seams.” 

So to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for our Poster Service, 
we've built the only plant in P 
America designed exclusively 
for the production of window 
and lobby displays for = 
Financial Institutions. = 
We'll be grateful for an 
opportunity to demonstrate 
our ability to serve you— 
even better than at any time 
during our history of more 
than a quarter century. 

May we send you a few 
samples... without obligation, 
of course. 
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- Miomi 38, Florido 


KEY PITTMAN 


. acted in behalf of silver 


ness of the conference thus was at 
an end. Nevertheless, it struggled 
on for another three weeks before 
it was indefinitely recessed. 
Outside of the conference, and 
mostly in Sen. Pittman’s convivial 
hotel room, the London Silver 
Agreement was negotiated. The 
agreement aimed at supporting the 
price of silver through government 
purchases and otherwise. When, by 
its terms, the document was sent to 
the State Department for custody, 
the Treaty Division attached to it a 
disconcerting memorandum saying 
that a careful search of the depart- 
ment’s files failed to reveal any 
authority for Pittman’s having 
negotiated the agreement. 


Silver Bloc Wins 


F.D.R. later ratified the pact by 
his proclamation of December 21 
opening the U.S. mints to domestic 
newly-minted silver, thus whetting 
the silver bloc’s appetite for bigger 
victories. The proclamation was the 
best Christmas present he had ever 
received, the Nevada Senator re- 
marked. 

Referring to the preamble to the 
silver proclamation, a _ leading 
British economic journal observed: 
“For sheer economic nonsense the 
President’s proclamation would be 
hard to beat.” 

Apart from this, the London con- 
ference produced considerable re- 
sentment and ill-will. James Ram- 
sey MacDonald, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, was heard to speak of 





F.D.R. as “that person.” 


But, English economist Keynes 
called Roosevelt “magnificently 
right” and proposed universal de- 
valuation of 20 to 33 per cent. Lon- 
don’s Midland Bank added its full 
approval. 

Congratulating President Roose- 
velt, the Committee for the Nation, 
with what turned out to be remark- 
able prescience, picked 42.8 per 
cent as the proper amount by which 
the dollar should be devalued. The 
final devaluation the next January 
came within 2 per cent of that fig- 
ure. 

The Banking Act of June 16 was 
a reform measure intended to pre- 
vent abuses that had preceded the 
bank holiday. In numerous provi- 
sions it amended the Federal Re- 
serve Act, the National Bank Act, 
and other banking laws. Govern- 
ment powers to supervise and con- 
trol the volume and use of bank 
credit were strengthened. Although 
the main provisions of the act re- 
lated to national banks and mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, 
all banks in the United States were 
affected by the deposit insurance 
provision and the divorcement of 
security affiliates. Congress assumed 
jurisdiction over every person, firm, 
corporation, association, or other 
organization, “to any extent what- 
ever in the business of receiving de- 
posits,” so as to prevent them from 
engaging also in underwriting, sell- 
ing, or distributing securities. 

In a separate act, Congress under- 
took to compel a full and fair dis- 
closure to investors of the ma- 
terial facts regarding securities 
publicly offered and to prevent 
fraud in the sale of securities by 
requiring registration statements to 
be filed with the Government. 


Early in June, while the political 
Congress was putting final punctua- 
tion in the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, an “industrial congress” 
was setting up shop. Something new 
in American economic life, the NRA, 
was to keep industrial “chiselers” in 
line, using as its brand new night- 
stick the “industrial code” drafted 
jointly by Government, manage- 
ment, and workers. 


Proudly the new-born Blue 
Eagle preened its plumage. That 
summer in the big new Commerce 
Department Building, General Hugh 
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GEN. HUGH S. JOHNSON 


... an army of bureaucrats 


S. Johnson became general of an 
army of 5,400 bureaucrats. Under 
its feathered insignia some 600 in- 
dustrial and other codes were in- 
cubated. 


“Well, well! So the RFC isn’t 
hibernating after all!” Business 
Week chuckled. “Jesse Jones’ an- 
nouncement that it is ready to in- 
vest $1 billion in the preferred stock 
of banks shows there is life in the 
old creature. 


“Investment in preferred stock, 
by the way, offers several advan- 
tages to the banks over RFC loans. 
If the RFC makes a loan and takes 
the bank’s best assets for collateral, 
that doesn’t leave the bank’s port- 
folio in such good shape, makes the 
Government a preferred creditor. 
But when the RFC buys stock, its 
claim is subordinate to that of de- 
positors.” 


While “cheap money” was a 
premise of the New Deal and the 
goal of all the shouting Thomases, 
it did not come at once. 

The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank discount rate on eligible paper 
on the eve of Roosevelt’s inaugura- 
tion was actually raised from 2% 
to 3% per'cent, but in early April 
was lowered to 3 per cent, towards 
the end of May to 2%, in October 
to 2, and on February 2, 1934, to 1% 
per cent. 


The rates charged on commercial 
loans by banks in 19 principal cities 


rose to 5.08 per cent during critical, 
March, 1933. By the end of the year 


September, 1953 


they had subsided to 3.77 per cent. 
Yields on U.S. Government bonds 


did not fluctuate very widely in | 
1933. In January the average was | 
3.22 per cent, in July 3.20, in De- 


cember 3.53. 


The stock market reacted much | 
more vigorously to the initial New | 
Deal measures. Standard and Poor’s 


industrials (1926—100) rose from 
49.2 in March to 93.6 in July and, 
after a dip, were up to 91.3 in De- 
cember. 


The effect of the gold and other | 
monetary measures of 1933 on the 


dollar was readily seen in the rate 
for the French franc, then on a fixed 
gold basis. In March the franc 
stood at 3.94 cents in New York; by 
May it brought 4.59; in December, 
thanks to the RFC’s gold buying at 


ever higher prices, the franc aver- | 


aged 6.12 cents. 


Thi es ad ; 
ae Se ee Sa | problems, and competent counsel on its 


pen in Germany, although we were 


rather too busy ourselves to pay | 


much attention. “Nazis Urge State 
to Run German Banks,” the New 
York Times reported. 

ABA Critical 


In Chicago the American Bank- 


ers Association assembled in con- | 


vention provided the financiers an 


opportunity to let off steam and | 
plan next moves. It also gave the 


Government a chance to appeal to 


the banks for their co-operation in | 


the recovery program. 


The convention had before it a | 
report of the ABA’s economic policy | 


commission, chairmaned by Col. 


Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleveland | 


Trust Company. Dealing with the 
recent banking act, the report found 
that “unfortunately evidence has 
already begun to accumulate that 
some of the provisions of the re- 
cently enacted legislation are defla- 
tionary rather than helpful in effect. 


The new laws have largely suc- | 


ceeded in separating investment 
banking activities from commercial 
banks, but in so doing they have 
greatly reduced the effectiveness of 
the major part of the nation’s credit 
machinery, and their result has been 
further complicated by the passage 
of drastic legislation regulating the 
issue of new securities.” 

The report recommended post- 
ponement of Federal deposit insur- 
ance—scheduled to take effect the 











Church Leaders 


The world’s most extensive experience in 
church financial counselling is as near as 
your telephone. By simply contacting the 


| nearest Wells office you can receive confi- 


dential advice on your church’s financial 


fund-raising potential. Wells counselling 
services are available to all churches and 
church leaders, no charge or obligation. 


A most important advisory service is 
the Study & Plan Conference. In this 
meeting, held at your church, a Wells offi- 
cial guides the responsible board or com- 
mittee through a study of the church’s 
financial situation, and helps develop 
group agreement on a sound plan of ac- 
tion. Since January 1, Wells has con- 
ducted 1,100 Study & Plan conferences; 
has completed successful fund-raising 
canvasses for an additional 210 churches. 


If your church has a financial problem, 
phone or write Wells today. Our advice is 
in no way dependent upon church’s abil- 
ity or intention to employ professional 
canvass direction. 
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Duplex Microfilmer 





eithat will never be built 





...the one that's best for everyone 


N A SENSE, designing a microfilmer is a 

good bit like planning a new bank build- 
ing. You have to think primarily about 
banking volume in both cases. And as you 
keep adding extra features to either design 
the cost keeps going up. So you have to be 
specific—“We need this to do the job most 


economically; we don’t need this.” 


For this reason, bank buildings differ; and 
so do Recordak Microfilmers. 


Instead of manufacturing only one type of 
microfilmer—or two— Recordak offers a ver- 


- - 5 machines all told. Each 
designed to bring all the advantages of 


satile line . 


modern microfilming to a specific group of 
banks at lowest cost. 


7 7 7 


This makes it possible for even the smallest 
banks to realize savings—over and above 
all microfilming costs—which are propor- 
tionate to those of the largest Recordak 
users. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Bantam Microfilmer, 
with 40-1 reduction 
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At the A.B.A. 


National 


Convention 


September 20-23 
Washington, D. C. 


You are cordially invit- 
ed to visit our exhibit 
in the Cabinet Room, 
Sheraton Carlton Hotel. 
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How 
to 
turn 


a 
MINUS 
into a PLUS 





Sometimes, when a good cus- 
tomer wants a commercial loan 
it looks as if you'll have to turn 
him down. If you do, you may 
be minus a customer, a loan 
and a profit. 

Many bankers have solved 
this problem by suggesting a 
field warehouse loan on the 
customer's inventory. Under 
this plan, Douglas-Guardian 
issues warehouse receipts on 
the borrower's merchandise 
without moving it off his prem- 
ises. Result: Your customer gets 
his money—your bank gets two- 
fold security (the warehouse 
receipts and the merchandise) 
and, of course, you keep a cus- 
tomer plus his good will and 
the profit on his loan. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


118 N. Front Street 
New Orleans, La. 


Please have your nearest representative call 
on me. 


Name of Bank a ee aL 
Address i aia 
Your Name and Title_ 


OFFICES IN 20 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


next January—and modification of 
the provision effecting double lia- 
bility in the case of national bank 
stock, stating that much confusion 
had arisen from those provisions. 
The Commission “viewed with ap- 
prehension” the propaganda being 
featured in the press to get the 
banks to adopt “ultra-liberal” lend- 
ing policies in support of the re- 
covery program. “Even in these 
times,” read the report, “each loan 
should be considered on its merits, 
and only granted when the credit 
of the borrower justifies it.” 


President Roosevelt sent the ABA 
meeting a message friendly but de- 
termined in tone. “I know that 
events of the past year have brought 
to all of us a keen sense of the im- 
portant part which a banking sys- 
tem plays in our lives,” he said. “I 
want you to know that we rely on 
your organization for its co-opera- 
tion in furthering the free flow of 
credit so essential to business en- 
terprises, whether they be large or 
small.” 


Jones Addresses Convention 

A separate White House message 
went to Jesse Jones, who addressed 
the convention in less diplomatic 
language. Said the RFC chief to the 
bankers: “Be smart for once. Take 
the Government in partnership with 
you and then go partners with the 
President in the recovery program 
without stint. . .” Many of those in 
his audience were more than a little 
surprised when Jones said: “By no 
stretch of the imagination can a 
solvent bank need more than 40 per 
cent liquidity and 40 per cent should 
be plenty.” 

Governor Black of the Federal 
Reserve Board was another conven- 
tion speaker. He quite frankly 
shared the bankers’ doubts about 
federal deposit insurance and im- 
plied that he did not see eye to eye 
with Mr. Jones on many points. But, 
like it or not, he told his audience, 
bankers must accept the laws as 
passed and should welcome and 
support the recovery program. 

The ABA passed a resolution 
recommending creation of a federal 
commission to draft legislation with 
a view to postponing and reconsid- 
ering federal deposit insurance. 
The association also suggested that 
banks consider thoughtfully the 





JESSE JONES 
. stressed recovery 


opportunity to strengthen their 
capital with RFC help. As reported 
by the New York Herald Tribune, 
the strong hand of the Government 
was successful in getting the ABA 
to approve mildly the issuance of 
preferred stock. 

At the close of the convention an 
ABA committee was appointed to 
propose changes in the banking 
laws. The meeting also approved an 
NRA code for banking. 

Commenting editorially on the 
convention, the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle saw Jesse Jones 
making it “plain he believed in 
coercion and resort to sledge ham- 
mer methods.” “. . . Mr. Jones,” it 
said, “is certainly advocating some 
strange doctrines, too, which have 
never previously found acceptance 
in circles devoted to sound bank- 
ing. Thus we find him saying that 
‘banks can be perfectly sound even 
though they may accumulate a cer- 
tain amount of slow loans, and the 
mere fact that a loan stays in a 
bank for some time, even for several 
years, does not mean that it could 
not be collected on short notice if 
necessary.’ ” 

How some bankers reacted to 
these developments is indicated by 
a letter written to the editor of 
the Journal of Commerce by Ed- 
mund Platt, vice-president of the 
Marine-Midland group. Platt’s let- 
ter forcefully attacked Mr. Jones’ 
suggestion that Wall Street banks 
take leadership in selling 5 per cent 
preferred stock to the RFC. “As a 
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business proposition,’ he wrote, 
“this is so silly that it is hard to 
believe that any Wall Street banks 
are really negotiating with the 
RFC.” Instead, according to Platt, 
it would have been better for large 
institutions to quit the Federal Re- 
serve System and “show that they 
can get along not only without the 
insurance but without membership 
in the Federal Reserve System.” 
The financial and economic scene 
at autumn’s advent was spotty. 
To make money easier, the redis- 
count rate was reduced in New 
York from 2% to 2 per cent and in 
Chicago and Cleveland from 3% to 
3. But the money market was al- 
ready congested with idle funds. 
The Treasury had no difficulty in 
getting fourfold offers for its new 
10-12 year 500 million dollar cash 
bond offering. The bonds bore 4% 
per cent the first year and 3% per 
cent thereafter. F.D.R. was re- 
ported elated over the ease with 
which long-term bonds could be 
sold. “Government credit not only 
remains unimpaired but stands pre- 
eminently high.” The issue sold so 
well even though—the market 
noted—it was only partially tax- 


exempt. More than 6% billion dol- 
lars of other obligations would soon 
have to be refunded. Easy money 
at least was to be sauce for the 
Treasury’s goose. 


Treasury Pegs Governments 


The books on the cash offering 
were closed October 17, a total of 
$519,312,200 of the bonds being al- 
lotted at 101%; but for the addi- 
tional offering of the same issue in 
exchange for outstanding bonds the 
books were kept open until Decem- 
ber 2. During this interval the Gov- 
ernment launched its new gold pro- 
gram, described below, with the 
result that confidence in all fixed- 
interest obligations was severely 
shaken. The Treasury supported the 
Government bond market with pur- 
chases. 

Referring to the lowering of in- 
terest rates, New York’s oldest fi- 
nancial paper, the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, was not en- 
thused. The latest step, it assured 
its readers, would be sure to prove 
futile. Credit had been ample since 
1929. It was not easy money, but 
confidence that was needed; and of 
that commodity there was a short- 


a 


age. The Chronicle said: “The re- 
vival of confidence seemed near last 
March when the administration 
succeeded in reopening so many of 
the banks. . . For a time everything 
went swimmingly, but our progress 
has once more been arrested. . . 
Trade recovery . . . is now proceed- 
ing in halting fashion; throughout 
the whole industrial world a general 
slowing down of activity has taken 
place. Not only that, but the present 
week the security markets and the 
commodity markets alike have fal- 
len into a state of collapse—in the 
latter case in face of the fact that 
in almost innumerable instances the 
Administration authorities are en- 
gaged in providing new credit and 
new agencies on an unparalleled 
scale.” 

An example of the Government’s 
commodities activities were its 
transactions in wheat, then being 
propped up by a special 30-cent 
processing tax. On October 17 Gov- 
ernor Morgenthau of the Farm 
Credit Administration began buying 
wheat for distribution to the needy 
by the Relief Administration as 
grain and wheat products. This sup- 
plemented the acquisition of sur- 
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plus farm commodities in co-opera- 
tion with the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

The decline of prices and eco- 
nomic activity was shown in The 
Analyst’s index of business activity. 
From 89.5 in July it had slipped to 
83.6 in August, 76.4 in September, 
and 72.7 in October. Contributing 
to the October shrinkage were the 
decline in automobile, steel ingot, 
and pig iron production and the de- 
cline in cotton consumption. 


As for the “new agencies on an 
unparalleled scale” referred to by 
the Chronicle, a glossary of alpha- 
betical abbreviations was becoming 
almost an essential for the reader of 
Washington dispatches. There were 
RFC and AAA, NIRA (soon short- 
ened to NRA), CCC (the Civilian 
Conservation Corps) and another 
CCC (the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration), FCA, HOLC, FHLB, 
FERA, TVA, PWA, CWA and 
others. You almost could make them 
up yourself. 


Government ‘‘Biggest Banker”’ 

Before mid-year the American 
Bankers Association had noted the 
obvious: “America’s biggest banker 
today is the Federal Government. 
The United States is now operating 
52 financing institutions. Forty of 
these are owned entirely by the 
Government. In twelve more the 


Government has already a two- 
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HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
... helped set the price of gold 


thirds interest. Thirty-seven are in- 
tended to be permanent. Twenty- 
five of the permanent ones and 
fourteen of the temporary ones are 
agricultural.” 

Mere departure from the gold 
standard at the outset of the New 
Deal did not prove sufficient to 
raise the commodity price level 
to the Administration’s satisfaction. 
The gold value of the dollar de- 
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clined in the foreign exchange mar- 
kets, but not enough. So in the fall 
it was decided to actively depress 
the dollar by Government purchases 
of gold at ascending prices. As later 
revealed by Morgenthau, although 
it was common knowledge at the 
time, the gold policy was based on 
the theory of Morgenthau’s old Cor- 
nell professor, George F. Warren, 
agricultural economist and prophet 
of the Committee for the Nation. 


Blamed Low Price of Gold 

On October 21 the Committee 
sent to President Roosevelt, then on 
his yacht in Chesapeake Bay, a.tele- 
gram of several hundred words, at- 
tributing the farmers’ distress to a 
too-low price of gold, protesting 
against the fact “the Treasury per- 
mitted the gold value of the dollar 
to rise from 64 to 72” within a week, 
and criticizing “the habit-bound 
thinking” of the Treasury and the 
RFC. “Our committee,” the wire 
continued, “urges you to use before 
it is too late the power conferred 
on you by Congress to raise ade- 
quately the price of gold and the 
price level.” The Committee had 
not long to wait for its reply. 

In a fireside chat on October 22, 
F.D.R. informed the world that the 
RFC would purchase gold with obli- 
gations of the United States. Not 
disclosed by the President was how 
rapidly or to what level the RFC 
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would push up the price. Except for 
the handful of persons then in the 
know, the world could only note 
that day after day the RFC would 
offer a few cents more per ounce of 
gold. 

For keeping the public guessing 
from day to day about the RFC’s 
gold price policy, Jesse Jones takes 
the credit. The daily price fixing 
was put in the hands of a commit- 
tee of three composed of Jones as 
head of RFC, Morgenthau, then with 
FCA, and the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, Dean Acheson. The 
latter, who made no bones about 
doubting the legality of what was 
being done with gold, perhaps for 
that reason was not invited to the 
President’s morning bedside con- 
ference. Acheson would be in- 
formed afterwards what the morn- 
ing group had decided about the 
day’s gold price. On one such oc- 
casion Acheson blurted to Jones that 
if the President wanted Morgenthau 
to run the Treasury, he wished he 
would formally appoint him. Within 
three weeks the President did just 
that, and announced Acheson’s 
resignation without any advance 
notice. There was not even an ex- 
change of letters of the “Dear 
Dean” variety. 


Budget Director Lew Doftiglas, 
who, many thought, stood a good 
chance of becoming Secretary of 
the Treasury, was another victim of 
his own frankness. Like Acheson, 
he had written the President that in 
his opinion the proposed RFC gold 
buying would lead to dangerous in- 
flation. Thenceforth Mr. Douglas 
was left out of top level monetary 
discussions. But he was continued 
as budget director. 


Financial ‘Advisor’ Quits 

Quite different was the experi- 
ence of the distinguished old man 
who had given up a post as advisor 
to the Bank of England in order to 
help guide the dollar in Washing- 
ton. When he got tired of looking 
at an empty incoming letter box 
and watching a phone that never 
rang, Prof. Oliver Mitchell Went- 
worth Sprague wrote a letter and 
bought a ticket to Cambridge, Mass. 
The letter, a long one, was ad- 
dressed to the President and said, 
in part: “Some six months ago, at 
your urgent request, I left London 
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LEW DOUGLAS 


... fell out of favor 


and accepted the post of Financial 
and Executive Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. . . Unhap- 
pily now I find that I am in such 
fundamental disagreement with the 
monetary policies which have re- 
cently been adopted that I have 
decided to resign my post in the 
Treasury. It is possible that there 
might still be a meeting of minds 
had I been offered the opportunity 
to discuss policies with you. But no 
opportunities whatever have been 
offered me since my return from 
London in July, after your rejec- 
tion of the arrangements to steady 
the foreign exchanges during the 
period of the conference.” 


Secretary Woodin rejected the 
professor’s aspersions on the Ad- 
ministration’s monetary policies. 
“I. must seriously criticize Dr. 
Sprague,” he said, “for the assertion 
he practically makes that the United 
States Treasury must borrow 2 bil- 
lion dollars from the people on bad 
security.” Sprague’s letter was 
“only a reflection on the wealth 
and integrity of this country and its 
people,” Woodin added. 

So far as the banks were con- 
cerned, however, the episode was 
somewhat less than reassuring. 

The Administration’s purposely 
indefinite inflationary policies and 
goal worried many bankers and 
businessmen. The public was re- 
minded of those policies by the ris- 
ing price that the RFC paid for gold 
day after day. Numerous organiza- 


tions, committees and prominent in- 
dividuals expressed their alarm. 
The New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution reminding 
the President of the sound money 
plank in the platform on which he 
had been elected. “The present un- 
certainty is unnecessary,” it added. 


From New York, banker James P. 
Warburg was engaged in open cor- 
respondence with Senator William 
Borah, expounding his monetary 
views and expressing sympathy for 
silver. In the Senate, Pittman and 
other westerners were not forget- 
ting to keep their favorite money 
metal in the public eye. The Ne- 
vadan was predicting implementa- 
tion of the London silver agreement 
while western governors met to 
advocate “restoring silver to its his- 
toric place as a primary money ma- 
terial.” 

Headed by Sewell L. Avery, a 
Chicago businessmen’s group 
formed the Committee on Monetary 
Policy to fight money tinkering and 
get the gold standard restored. New 
York State’s Chamber of Commerce 
launched a national campaign to 
secure abandonment of all currency 
experiments. The Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association plunked for 
gold. 


IBA Studies Foreign Dollar Bonds 


Following a report by the Insti- 
tute of International Finance that 
foreign dollar bonds in default 
totalled $2,247,570,000, the foreign 
securities committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of 
America sadly concluded that in 
most cases an attempt to secure a 
permanent settlement of defaulted 
issues would be premature. At the 
IBA’s annual get-together at Hot 
Springs, Va., the municipal securi- 
ties committee drew attention to the 
many communities facing the need 
of debt readjustment. 

Many Federal savings and loan 
associations were being organized. 

On Armistice Day Secretary of 
State Hull and the American dele- 
gation sailed for the Pan American 
Conference at Montevideo. . . Italy’s 
Premier Benito Mussolini added 
two more to the four cabinet posts 
he already held and forecast the 
abolition of the Chamber of Depu- 


ties. . . In Montreal stores were 


again using American currency to 
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make change, for the U.S. dollar had 
gone to a discount in Canada for 
the first time since September 21, 
1931, the day when sterling was 
taken off the gold standard. . . In 
Berlin prominent financial writers 
rejected the Warren theory that the 
Government could advance prices 
in a controlled manner... 

In Washington that historic 
November 17, in the Oval Room of 
the White House, Morgenthau was 
sworn in as Under Secretary of the 
Treasury while, in the President’s 
office, the ten days of negotiations 
with the USSR—they had been ex- 
pected to need only a few hours— 
terminated in recognition of the 
USSR by the American Govern- 
ment. For the first time, the White 
House switchboard operator rang 
up the overseas operator and put in 
a call for Moscow so that Mr. 
Litvinoff could talk to his wife and 
son. William C. Bullitt was named 
our first ambassador to the Kremlin. 


This month, too, J. P. Morgan and 
the chairman of the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration, Myron C. Taylor, were 
guests for tea at the White House, 
although what to make of that 
startling bit of news bankers were 
at a loss to know. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, was out in the 
country making speeches. We must 
be prepared, he warned, to retire 
permanently 50 million surplus 
acres. “If the New Deal means any- 
thing it means the subordination of 
capital rights and property rights 
to human rights,” he observed. And 
he declared it to be important that 
never again should businessmen 
take as large a percentage of the 
national income for profits as in 
1929. 


Senate Looks into Stock Trading 


The Senate inquiry into stock 
market trading was chugging 
along. The Saturday Evening Post 
editorialized that the time had about 
come when “it is for the best inter- 
ests of the country to stop badger- 
ing the banks.” To this sentiment 
Wall Street was quite ready to add, 
“Amen.” Ferdinand Pecora and the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee had just been giving the af- 
fairs of Dillon, Read and Co. a 
thorough public going-over. 

At December’s beginning it was 
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HENRY A. WALLACE 
... “The New Deal means. . . the subordination of capital rights’’ 


known that the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee had sent to a 
number of banks—fifty banks, it 
was rumored—questionnaires seek- 
ing data on street loans, secured 
loans, loans incident to pool opera- 
tions in stocks, and the like, for the 
period 1929-1933. Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman and president of 
the Chase National Bank, was be- 
fore Congress urging legislation to 
prevent repetition of the “mistakes 
and abuses” of recent years and 
that the country should “recon- 
struct our financial machinery.” 

That the steps taken already 
were the wisest, New York bank- 
ers doubted. “Since the passage of 
the Securities Act of 1933,” Aldrich 
testified, “serious apprehension has 
arisen in responsible quarters as to 
whether the actual effect of the act 
may not be to impede a revival of a 
normal capital market.” 

Late in. December the annual 
meeting of the American Economic 
Association in Philadelphia afforded 
the first public opportunity to hear 
Professor George F. Warren—elder 
of the “gold dust twins’—publicly 
expound the theories by which it 
was generally believed he was 


“steering the President. The room 


was packed, with standees four rows 
deep. What we were having, he 
assured his audience of economists 
and all the world, was not inflation; 
just reflation. At the time he spoke 


34 countries, by his count, were off 
gold. 

Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer, 
who at the time held the unique 
position of having served as money 
doctor to about thirty countries, 
rose to express his “substantial dis- 
agreement” with the Cornell agri- 
cultural economist and what may 
be described as his “thermostat” 
theory of controlling the price level 
by jiggling the official price of gold. 
At the same meetings Professors 
Irving Fisher, the commodity-dol- 
lar man, and Lewis Haney ex- 
pounded their different theories. 


New Deal Money Policies Hit 


During the meetings a separate 
group, the Economists National 
Committee on Monetary Policy, 
resolutely denounced New Deal 
money policies. Signatories of their 
statement included well-known 
names like H. Parker Willis, O. M. 
W. Sprague, Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Edwin W. Kemmerer, Walter E. 
Spahr, Neil Carothers, and John 
Parke Young. 

As the year closed Business Week 
summarized it for the banks. 
“American banking,” it said, “closes 
its books today on a year of catas- 
trophe, reorganization, and refor- 
mation. Cruel and costly as the 
catastrophe was, it has its com- 
pensations, largely because the 
country is no longer seriously over- 
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banked and the strongest and most 
serviceable of its institutions have 
survived. Reorganization finds more 
than 1-2/3 billion dollars of Gov- 


ernment money and huge private | 
funds added to capital structure to 
fortify the institutions which en- | 


tered the national deposit insurance 


plan Tuesday. Reformation goes far | 


beyond the requirements of strict 


legislation and marks a new deal | 


in the whole credit structure.” 
For bankers and businessmen it 


had been a year of introspection | 


and inquiry. A newcomer among 
publications catering to this be- 
wildered audience was the quar- 
terly, Economic Forum, with Wm. 
McC. Martin, Jr., as co-editor and 
publisher. 


ABA Worries About Russia 


In the December ABA Journal 
Virgil Jordan asked, “Why Not Try 


Capitalism?” A Washington article | 


expounded the thesis that “Cur- 
rency Is Very Hard to Manage.” 
Purchasing power, Russian rela- 
tions, and the evolving gold policy 
were other topics reviewed on its 
pages. “Change,” the editors ob- 
served, had been the year’s keynote, 
as indeed they had predicted in 
January. It had been a “year of con- 
stant conflict between experience 
and experiment.” One is reminded 


of the definition: experience is what | 


you get when you are looking for 
something else. By the year’s end 
both the old timers and the New 
Dealers were experienced. 


Backwards the view is always 
clearer than ahead. Looking to in- 
coming 1934 the banking magazine 
mused: “In another month the 
various alphabetical organizations 
will face Congress. . . There has 
been much disillusionment in peo- 
ple and their representatives in the 
past few months, and there will be 
more before Congress finishes its 
work and faces voters a year hence 
... A change in direction will not 
require any explanation inasmuch 
as Roosevelt has not yet announced 
a port, beyond stating that he is sure 
there is land on the other side. . . 
We are certainly moving toward 
something definite, although it is 
hard to find a name for it—Com- 


munism, Fascism, Marxism, Capi- | 


talism, and other ingredients not 
easily identified.” 
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The services of main office, branches, and 
correspondents of Guaranty Trust Company 
are at your disposal. Complete facilities are 


available to meet every banking need. 


Please feel free to consult with us, 


Guaranty 


Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 36 New York 21 
Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York 20 


LONDON 
32 Lombard St., E.C. 3 Bush House, W.C. 2 


PARIS BRUSSELS 
4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The First Comptroller Lays Down Some Rules 


HUGH McCULLOCH 
Comptroller 1863-65 


Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, Dec. 30, 1863 


ie te Set cM asc Dis iti : 
Chicago Historical Society 


/ HE MANAGERS OF the National Banks will pardon me for making a few suggestions to them upon subjects of in- 
terest to them and the National Banking System. 


Records Of Organization 


The Articles of Association, copies of which have been transmitted to this office, should be recorded in the minute 
book, together with the proceedings of the Stockholders in the first election of Directors, so as to clearly exhibit the 
organization of the bank. In this book should also be recorded the by-laws of the bank, the proceedings of the Board in 
the election of officers, and all the other proceedings of the Board of Directors at all regular and special meetings. 

The minutes should exhibit the appointment of judges of all elections of Directors, and the return or report of the 
judges; the installation of the Directors-elect after each annual election and that the proper oaths were administered 
to them; the appointment of officers, the penalty of the bonds required of them; and that the bonds have been filed 
and approved by the Board. In short, the minutes of a Bank should exhibit its original organization; the proceedings 
that are had for the perpetuation of its corporate existence, and the action of its Board of Directors in superintending 
and directing its affairs. The minutes of each meeting should be signed by the President and attested by the Cashier. 


Business 


The business of the banks should be. carefully and promptly conducted. The books, at the close of each day, should 
exhibit the amount of cash on hand and the exact condition of the bank. In large banks all the books should be bal- 
anced daily; in small banks, weekly or semi-monthly; and as often as every quarter a careful examination of their 
affairs should be made by committees of the Directors appointed for this purpose, and a report of the result of these 
examinations entered upon the minutes. The officers of the bank, other than the President, should be appointed to 
hold their offices during the pleasure, of the Board, and bonds should be executed accordingly. This will obviate the 
necessity of requiring annual bonds from these officers, and will prevent the occurrence of a time which they will 
not be under bond. Presidents being annually elected or appointed, will of course be required to give annual bonds, 
and whenever an officer is appointed or reappointed, a bond should be required of him. 


Condition Of The Country 


Bear constantly in mind, although the loyal States appear superficially to be in a prosperous condition, that such is § 
not the fact. That while the Government is engaged in the suppression of a rebellion of unexampled fierceness and 
magnitude, and is constantly draining the country of its laboring and producing population, and diverting its me- 
chanical industry from works of permanent value to the construction of implements of warfare; while cities are 
crowded and the country is to the same extent depleted, and waste and extravagance prevail as they never before pre- 
vailed in the United States, the Nation, whatever may be the external indications, is not prospering. The war in which 
we are involved is a stern necessity and must be prosecuted for the preservation of the Government, no matter what 
méy be its cost; but the country will unquestionably be the poorer every day it is continued. The seeming prosperity 
of the loyal States is owing mainly to the large expenditures of the Government and the redundant currency which these 
expenditures seem to render necessary. 

Keep these facts constantly in mind, and manage the affairs of your respective banks with a perfect consciousness 
that the apparent prosperity of the country will be proved to be unreal when the war is closed, if not before; and be 
prepared, by careful management of the trust committed to you, to help to save the nation from a financial collapse, 
instead of lending your influence to make it more certain and more severe. 
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Discounts 


Let no loans be made that are not secured beyond a reasonable contingency. Do nothing to foster and encourage 
speculation. Give facilities only to legitimate and prudent transactions. Make your discounts on as short time as the 
business of your customers will permit, and insist upon the payment of all paper at maturity, no matter whether you 
need the money or not. Never renew a note or bill merely because you may not know where to place the money with 
equal advantage if the paper is paid. In no other way can you properly control your discount line, or make it at all 
times reliable. 

Distribute your loans rather than concentrate them in a few hands. Large loans to a single individual or firm, al- 
though sometimes proper and necessary, are generally injudicious, and frequently unsafe. Large borrowers are apt 
to control the bank; and when this is the relation between a bank and its customers, it is not difficult to decide which 
in the end will suffer. Every dollar that a bank loans above its capital and surplus it owes for, and its managers are 
therefore under the strongest obligations to its creditors, as well as to its Stockholders, to keep its discounts constantly 
under its control. 

Treat your customers liberally, bearing in mind the fact that a bank prospers as its customers prosper, but ‘never 
permit them to dictate your policy. 

If you doubt the propriety of discounting an offering, give the bank the benefit of the doubt and decline it; never 
make a discount if you doubt the propriety of doing it. If you have reason to doubt the integrity of a customer, close 
his account. Never deal with a rascal under the impression that you can prevent him from cheating you. The risk in 
such cases is greater than the profits. 

In business, know no man’s politics. Manage your bank as a business institution, and let no political partiality or 
prejudice influence your judgment or action in the conduct of its affairs. The National Currency system is intended 
for a nation not for a party. As far as in you lies, keep it aloof from all partisan influences. 


Officers 


Pay your officers such salaries as will enable them to live comfortably and respectably without stealing; and require 
of them their entire services. If an officer lives beyond his income, dismiss him; even if his excess of expenditures can 
be explained consistently with his integrity, still dismiss him. Extravagance, if not a crime, very naturally leads to 
crime. A man cannot be a safe officer of a bank who spends more than he earns. 


Capital 

The capital of a bank should be a reality, not a fiction; and it should be owned by those who have money to lend, 
and not by borrowers. The Comptroller will endeavor to prevent, by all means within his control, the creation of a nomi- 
nal capital by National Banks, by the use of their circulation, or any other artificial means; and in his efforts to do this, 
he confidently expects the co-operation of all well managed banks. 


General Management 


Every Banker under the National System should feel that the reputation of the system, in a measure, depends upon 
the manner-in which his particular institution is conducted, and that, as far as his influence and management extend, 
he is responsible for its success; that he is engaged in an experiment, which, if successful, will reflect the highest 
honor upon all who are connected with it, and be of incalculable benefit to the country; but which, if unsuccessful, 
will be a reproach to its advocates and a calamity to the people. It should be a chief aim, therefore, of the managers 
of the banks, to make their respective institutions strong; not only to keep their capital from being impaired, but 
gradually to create a surplus that will be a protection to their capital and to their creditors in the trying times that 
sooner or later happen to all banking institutions. There are few items that have a better look upon the balance sheet, 
and none that is better calculated to give aid and comfort to the managers of a bank, and to secure for it the confidence 
of the people, than a large surplus fund. Create, then, a good surplus, even if you have for a time to keep your Stock- 
holders on short commons in the way of dividends to do it. 

Pursue a straightforward, upright, legitimate banking business. Never be tempted by the prospect of large returns 
to do anything but what may be properly done under the National Currency Act. “Splendid financiering is not le- 
gitimate banking and “splendid financiers” in banking are generally either humbugs or rascals. 

Recollect, especially at the present time, that it should be the object of all honorable bankers to expedite, as far as 
practicable, rather than to postpone a return to specie payments. While the exigencies of the Nation have required 
that the issues of the Government should be a legal tender, it must never be forgotten that the business of the country 
rests upon an unsound basis, or, rather, is without a proper basis as long as the Government and the Banks are not 
meeting their obligations in coin. 

The eyes of the people are turned to the National Banks. The indications are strong that if they are well managed 
they will furnish the country with its bank note circulation. It is of the last importance, then, that they should be so 
managed. 

The sincere efforts of the Comptroller will not be wanting to make the system a benefit to the country. May he not 
expect that these efforts on his part will be sustained by the efforts of the managers of the banks that have been or may 
be organizing under it. 

Hugh McCulloch, Comptroller 
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FOR YOU...FOR 


Fire Prevention 


Fire PREVENTION WEEK, October 4-10, offers 
unusual opportunities for the insurance 
agent to win greater recognition for himself 
and his agency...play a major role in com- 


munity activities ...and do more business! 


The Home is paving the way for you with 
big, full color advertisements like the one 
shown on the opposite page. Appearing in 
national publications, these advertisements 
will be read by an estimated 48,000,000 
people—your clients and potential policy- 
holders. You can take advantage of this 
advertising in your area by using the special 
material provided by The Home without cost 
to you. This material includes advertisements 
ready to go into your local newspapers, post- 
ers, sample speeches and other sales aids. 





Mert sour HOM Fone Ineuramee Agewt 


HE KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FROM BURNING! | 


Posters 


Your Home fieldman will be pleased to sup- 
ply you with all you need. Why not plan to 
get the most out of Fire Prevention Week 
by asking him for this material today? 
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REBUILD Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE , AUTOMOBILE : MARINE 


_The Home Indemnity Company, an offiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds : 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 
HE KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FROM BURNING! 


Your Home Insurance agent is a handy 
man to have around when the leaves start 
falling! He knows that even a harmless- 
looking leaf fire can suddenly blaze 

into danger. He is an expert on safety 
and his keen sense of community welfare 
makes him a true public servant. Fall 

and winter, spring and summer, your 
insurance agent works for you and your 
family, your friends and neighbors, 


your entire community. 


As an independent businessman in 
your community, the insurance agent has a 
real stake in local progress and prosperity. 
That’s one reason he does so much to 
protect the property and possessions of 
homeowners and businessmen alike. Another 
reason: he’s a good friend as well as a 

good counselor! 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—sece him now! 


In the century since its founding in 1853, The Home 
has worked constantly to help firemen get better equipment and to help 
prevent fires. Insuronce and fire-fighting are partners in protection, 
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Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. a 


| FIRE . AUTOMOBILE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty insurance Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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As a full page in 
four colors, this 


ad will appear in: 





ABA Convention 


W. HAROLD BRENTON 


President 
American Bankers Association 


Mr. Banker Goes to Washington 


And the indications are that he'll hear a lot about monetary policies, debt 
management, agricultural price supports, taxes, and related subjects. 


ers, many of them accom- 

panied by their wives, will 
converge on Washington on Sunday, 
September 20, to be on hand for the 
opening function of the 79th An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Bankers Association—a reception 
given by Secretary of the Treasury 
and Mrs. George M. Humphrey, to 
be held at the National Gallery of 
Art. 

The conventioners will be guests 
of the District of Columbia Bankers 
Association, headed by Robert C. 
Baker, executive vice-president of 
the American Security & Trust 
Company, who is also serving as 
chairman of the General Conven- 
tion Committee. 


S OME 6,000 of the nation’s bank- 


58 


With such Administration head- 
liners as Secretary Humphrey, 
Treasury Deputy W. Randolph Bur- 
gess and Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson scheduled to 
speak, those in attendance will be 
sure to hear much about govern- 
mental policies as they affect the 
various phases of our national 
economy. 

Aside from the customary for- 
malities the programs of the two 
general sessions, to be held on the 
forenoons of the 22nd and 23rd, will 
consist of four addresses, those of 
ABA president W. Harold Brenton, 
Secretary Humphrey, Deputy Bur- 
gess, and L. W._ Brockington, 
C. M. G., Q. C., Toronto, Ont. 

Secretary Benson will make his 


appearance as the principal speak- 
er at the traditional Agricultural 
Breakfast, which will be held on 
Tuesday morning with W. W. 
Campbell, chairman of the ABA’s 
Agricultural Commission and presi- 
dent of the National Bank of East- 
ern Arkansas, Forrest City, Ark., 
presiding. 

It is safe to assume that substan- 
tial reference to the economics of 
our present situation and what it 
portends will occupy at least a por- 
tion of the speaking time of Roy 
L. Reierson, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
who will address the Savings & 
Mortgage Division. Sharing the 
platform with Mr. Reierson will be 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator of 
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the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and Wendell T. Burns, sen- 


ior vice-president of the North-. 


western National Bank, Minneap- 
olis, and president of the division. 


B. M. Harris, president of the 
Yellowstone Banks at Columbus 
and Laurel, Montana, and president 
of the State Bank Division will open 
the meeting of his group with an 
address, and will be followed by 
Earl L. Butz, Purdue Economist, 
and U. S. Senator Wallace F. Ben- 
nett of Salt Lake City, whose re- 
spective subjects will be “America’s 
Job in a Changing World,” and 
“Banking under Current Monetary 
Policies.” 


National Bankers will have an 
opportunity to hear their top super- 
visor, Ray M. Gidney, newly desig- 
nated Comptroller of the Currency. 
T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president of 
the Peoples National Bank, Norris- 
town, Pa., is also president of the 
National Bank Division, and will 
deal with its activities in the cus- 
tomary opening address of the same 
session. Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, 
president, Central Penn National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., will have a 
“Look at the Current Picture,” 
while Dr. R. C. Young, professor 
of Philosophy, University of Geor- 
gia will tell those assembled why 
he is “Glad to be an American.” 

The Trust Division will be 
greeted by William S. French, Jr., 
chairman, Fiduciaries Section, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion and trust officer and assistant 


Miss Catherine B. Cleary, who 
resigned last May as president of 
the Association of Bank women to 
become Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, will be principal 
speaker at the convention of that 
group to be held in Washington, 
D. C., September 17-20. She will 
speak at the presentation of the 
Jean Arnot Reid Award, given each 
year to an outstanding woman 
graduate of the American Institute 
of Banking. 

Mrs. Ruth E. Sherrill, president 
of the association and assistant 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn., will open 
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Bank Women’s Theme: 





Association 


Officers 


secretary of the American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C. This group will also be ad- 
dressed by J. L. Robertson, member 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, and by 
Robert A. Wilson, senior vice-presi- 
dent of The Pennsylvania Company 
for Banking and Trusts, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., president of the Division. 

Mrs. Robert V. Fleming and Mrs. 
Daniel W. Bell are the co-chairmen 
of the Ladies Committee consisting 
of thirty-nine women who will ex- 
tend the hospitality of the Wash- 
ington bankers to the women at- 
tending the Convention. A total of 
2,300 bankers’ wives and women 
bank officers are expected. The co- 
chairmen are the wives, respective- 
ly, of the board chairman and pres- 
ident of The Riggs National Bank 
and the president of the American 
Security and Trust Company. 

The diversions scheduled include 
a symphony concert and a number 
of sightseeing tours and cruises 
which will take the conventioners 
and their wives to the many places 
of interest in which Washington 
abounds. Mrs. Eisenhower has ex- 
tended to the ladies registered for 
the convention a personal invitation 
to make a special tour of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. 


‘Broader Horizons”’ 


and preside at what promises to be 
its largest convention. The conven- 
tion theme will be “Broader Hori- 
zons.” 


Featured on this year’s program 
will be a series of panel discussions 
with ABW members serving as 
participants. Economic education, 
personnel, and banking problems in 
general are among the subjects to 
be discussed. 

The Association of Bank Women, 
founded in 1921, is an organization 
with a membership of 1700, com- 
posed of women holding executive 
positions in banks throughout the 
country. 
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ABA’s 79th Annual Convention 


September 20 - 23 
PROGRAM 


Savings and Mortgage Division 
MONDAY, 10:00 A.M. 
Statler Hotel, Presidential Ballroom 


Address of the President 
Wendell T. Burns 
Senior Vice President, Northwestern National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Address 
Albert M. Cole 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Washington, D. C. 
Address 
Roy L. Reierson 
Vice President, Bankers Trust Company 
New York, New York 


State Bank Division 
MONDAY, 10:00 A.M. 
Constitution Hall 


Address of the President 
B. M. Harris 
President, Yellowstone Banks 
Columbus and Laurel, Montana 
Address—"America’é Job in a Changing World" 
Earl L. Butz 
Professor of Agricultural Economics, Purdue University 
Lofayette, Indiana 
Address—"Banking under Current Monetary Policies’’ 
The Honorable Wallace F. Bennett 
United States Senator 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


National Bank Division 
MONDAY, 2:00 P.M. 
Constitution Hall 


Address of the President 
T. Allen Gienn, Jr. 
President, Peoples National Bank 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 
Remorks 
The Honorable Ray M. Gidney 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D. C. 
Address—"A Banker Looks at the Current Picture” 
Casimir A. Sienkiewicz 
President, Central-Penn National Bank 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Address—'‘| Am Glad To Be an American" 
Dr. R. C. Young 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Trust Division 
MONDAY, 2:00 P.M. 
Statler Hotel, Pan American Room 


Address of the President 
Robert A. Wilson 
Senior Vice President, The Pennsylvinia Company for Banking 
ond Trusts 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Greetings 
William S. French, Jr. 
Chairman, Fiduciaries Section, District of Columbia Bankers As 
sociation, Trust Officer and Assistant Secretary, American Securi'y 
and Trust Co. 
Washington, D. C. 

Address 
J. L. Robertson 
Member, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
Washington, D. C. 


Agricultural Breakfast 
TUESDAY, 8:00 A.M. 
Statler Hotel, Presidential Ballroom 


Presiding 
W. W. Campbell 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission 
President, National Bank of Eastern Arkansas 
Forrest City, Arkansas 
Address 
The Honorable Ezra Taft Benson 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


First General Session 
TUESDAY, 9:15 A.M. 
Constitution Hall 


Presentation of the Colors 
U. S. Air Force Drum and Bugle Corps 

Call to Order 
W. Harold Brenton 
President, American Bankers Association 
President, State Bank of Des Moines 
Des Moines, lowa 

Invocation ‘ 
Reverend Frederick Brown Harris 
Chaplain of the United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

Address by the President 
Mr. Brenton 

Address 
The Honorable George M. Humphrey 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 


Second General Session 
WEDNESDAY, 9:15 A.M. 
Constitution Hall 


Call to Order 
President Brenton 
Address 
The Honorable L. W. Brockington, C.M.G., Q.C. 
Toronto, Conada 
Address 
The Honorable W. Randolph Burgess 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 
Inauguration of Officers 
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Securi'y 


Mums the word 


until the 
A:B:A Convention 


(But expect the biggest surprise in 50 years) 


% Mosler Safe “” 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults. 
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. . A right principle is 
timeless. An expediency, on 
the other hand, is an act in 
which a timeless principle is 
violated. An act of expe- 
diency is, therefore, wrong; 
there is no’ such thing as a 
short-term good deriving 
from a long-range evil. 


—LEONARD E. READ 


PRICE 
SUPPORTS 
TODAY - 


By O. B. JESNESS, Ph.D. 


Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota 


Are Price Supports the Answer? 


They will inevitably lead to burdensome surpluses, says the au- 
thor, and can work over a period of time only if there are ef- 
fective controls of production and sale. “Politicians who cam- 
paign on a platform of ‘high price supports, no controls ond 
lower taxes’ are promising too much.” 


Chief, Division of 


erally are concerned with 
agricultural welfare because 
of its bearing on the well being of 


Bway AND THE PUBLIC gen- 


By O. 8B. JESNESS, Ph.D.* 
Agricviurel Economics, 


University of Minnesota 


cupy a prominent place in the 
consideration of this question. 
While there is a wide range In 
opinions and plans, advocates of 
farm price programs fall into two 


~ broad groups. The members of one 


are for relatively high price sup- 
ports, or corresponding income pay- 
ments; those in the other groups 
favor more modest supports or 
other aids. The former are dissatis- 


relationships and want to supple- 
ment or supplant this with govern- 
ment action. The latter have greater 
doubts about assigning this job to 
the government and lean towards 
leaving it to the market with some 
aids in times of severe depression. 

An insight into the differences 
between these two points of view 
may be gotten from a look at some 
of the arguments which are being 
tossed back and forth in the de- 
bate. One of the points raised in 
favor of government intervention 
is to the effect that monopoly plays 
such a large part in other lines that 
agriculture cannot afford to live 
alone in competition. Relatively 
high price supports are advanced 
as the answer. 

The other side clearly cannot 
deny that the small producing unit 
in agriculture—the individual farm 
—puts farmers in a different rela- 


fied with the job the market does tionship to their markets, sources of 
in arriving at price levels and price supplies and access to capital than 
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Is a level of supports originally designed to draw out production appropriate 
for a period in which we are plagued by surpluses? Do we really want the 


controls to which arbitrary supports are inevitably leading? 


there are more clouds of un- 
certainty on the agricultural 
horizon today than there were a 
year ago when we reviewed the 
question “Are Price Supports the 
Answer?” in Bankers Monthly. The 
conclusion at which we arrived then 
was that while price and income 
supports are helpful devices in 
periods of serious depression, they 
are not the real key to lasting farm 
prosperity. Since then the situation 
of some farm prices has become less 
favorable, so this is a good time to 
take another look to see whether we 
need to revise our judgment. 
While farm prices have not been 
able to hold the favored spot they 
had during the war and for a period 


B, ‘tere NEED NOT be told that 
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after Korea, they are in the main 
still reasonably good. Prices of some 
commodities dropped sharply last 
fall and winter and in consequence 
the general level has gone below 
parity. However, it is not farm 
prices alone which cause the farmer 
concern. They are troubled by 
sticky farm costs which are remain- 
ing close to where they were with 
the result that net returns have 
shrunk. 


Business Conditions Not a Factor 


The business world continues to 
be disturbed over the prospect that 
we are faced with a slowdown and 
a period of adjustment. This con- 
cern is far from groundless, al- 
though current business statistics 


/ 


continue to give evidence of a gen- 
erally prosperous condition. 

The tightening in credit has fol- 
lowed the change in monetary 
policy which aims to give greater 
freedom to the market. An uptrend 
in employment and consumer in- 
comes has continued. This makes it 
clear that the current farm price 
situation does not grow out of a 
general depression. Where then do 
we look for an explanation? 

There are three important points 
to note: (1) The 1952 crop year 
was one of large production, not 
only in the United States but in 
many other parts of the world. (2) 
The cattle production cycle which 
has been in the upswing for some 
time had reached the stage by late 
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Banker John K. Wilson (right) visited Purina’s Gray Summit, 
Missouri, Research Farm recently, along with Purina Dealer 
Bud Smith (center) and Salesman T. E. Veitch (left). Wilson 
and Smith were so impressed they returned home and ar- 
ranged another tour which resulted in several of their farmer 
friends visiting the Research Farm. 


“The trend toward livestock is good for our 
country,” says John K. Wilson, president of 
the First National Bank, West Point, Mis- 
sissippi. “Seven years ago ours was a typical 
cotton area. Now our farmers are going 
heavy to dairy and beef cattle. This change is 
good for our soil and it’s good for our pock- 
etbooks. We get higher production from 
acreage that is cropped. And a poor crop 
doesn’t hurt a man so much if he has a 
livestock or dairy operation.” 


Mr. Wilson says his bank is working with 
over 300 dairy and beef men in the West 
Point area. He likes the way Purina Dealer 
Bud Smith helps farmers with their feeding 
problems and with their new pasture im- 
provement projects. Wilson says, ‘““He knows 
how to run a feed business and is backed by 
a good company.” 


This kind of - 
| TEAMWORK means 
fe = GOOD TIMES IN DIXIELAND 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


Many bankers are proud of the prosperity 
they bring to farming communities by sound 
financing of feeding operations in dairy, cat- 
tle, hogs, broilers, poultry and turkeys. If you 
are such a man, you will find your Purina 
Dealer and Salesman glad to work with you 
on a business-like basis. Your salesman has a 
portfolio of forms and finance plans that have 
proved sound and profitable for other bank- 
ers. If you'll call your Purina Dealer—the Store 
with the Checkerboard Sign—he'll be glad 
to have the salesman call without any feel- 
ing of obligation. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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summer and fall of 1952 where 
marketings of slaughter cattle in- 
creased very decidedly. Dry weather 
in the Southwest also affected mar- 
ketings. (3) Agricultural exports 
are well below those of recent years 
due to continued agricultural re- 
covery in western Europe, good 
crops last year and a persisting 
shortage of dollar exchange. 

In addition, there are some special 
situations such as that of butter. 
Here there has been a fundamental 
change in consumer demand leading 
to a smaller total consumption of 
table spreads and a shift away 
from butter to margarine. None of 
these factors is a result of depres- 
sion conditions. A large share of 
them are on the supply side. 

It will help us understand the 
farm price situation better if we 
keep in mind that the demand for 
most farm products is relatively 
inelastic. This high-sounding word 
merely means that it takes a con- 
siderable drop in prices to increase 
takings noticeably. Man has to have 
food to live. But the capacity of 
the human stomach is limited. We 
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do not eat two dinners a day merely 
because food may be cheap. We 
may upgrade our diet as prices go 
down or incomes rise but the total 
remains remarkably stable. 

The other side of this is that it 
does not take a very big surplus to 


1 pwagr-arer TRUST COMPANY 
in Baltimore, like many 
other banks throughout the 
country, sends Impact to a 
select list of its customers and 
potential customers. 


Why? Because sending Impact 
is sound public relations for any 
bank. This weekly digest of 
economic trends, business af- 
fairs and current conditions 
capsules information business- 
men need — presents it in quick, 
readable form. ImPAcT is both 
a business-getter and business- 
holder.- 


You too can send IMPACT, im- 
printed with your bank’s name, 
to customers and prospects at 
low cost. For full details and 
specimen copy, write today. 


Impact is published by 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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bring a decided drop in prices. Agri- 
culture does not adjust output 
easily or quickly to overcome such 
a condition. It is a small unit in- 
dustry which deals with living 
things. It cannot turn producton 
off or on at will. Total production 
tends to be maintained when prices 
fall. Industry tends to maintain 
prices and cut output. In both in- 
stances, incomes fall. 

This may appear to set the stage 
for price supports in a situation 
such as the present. Many evidently 
think so and Congress is under 
pressure to extend the 90 per cent 
price supports now in force beyond 
1954 when they are due to end, 
and to bring more lines under such 
support. 


Cure or Drug? 

The important question we need 
to concern ourselves with at this 
time is whether our present pro- 
gram of price supports really comes 
to grips with the situation. Unless 
price supports are going to become 
a crutch on which we will limp 
along, they must move in the direc- 
tion of “working themselves out of 
a job.” They should cure what ails 
us rather than become a _ habit- 
forming drug. Are present supports 
likely to do this job? 

A brief look at farm programs 
over the past two decades may give 
us some useful background for an- 
swering. The Federal Farm Board 
came into existence in 1929 a few 
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HOLES IN AN 
IBM CARD 


...here’s what they can 
mean to you! | 


* Improved management control (you 
know more than you would under other 
methods—and you know it sooner) 


* More economical operation (ma- 
chines do better and faster the routine 
work that people like to do least) 


* Better accounting records (you have 
complete, automatically verified records 
exactly fitted to your operations) 


Many banks are getting these results 
from IBM punched card accounting. 
Have you thought what the same 
results would mean for your bank? 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y¥. 
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short weeks before the onset of the 
worst depression of modern times. 
It struggled manfully against im- 
possible odds with inadequate tools. 
We were at or near the bottom of 
the depression trough when the 
Farm Board’s successor, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, took over in 1933. Efforts to 
raise farm prices from their depres- 
sion lows were logical. Parity be- 
came the goal and “adjustment” of 
output the means. 

Parity, however, was not viewed 
as something likely to be reached 
in one fell swoop. A sliding scale 
of supports ranging from 52 to 75 
per cent of parity for basic com- 
modities appeared adequate. In 
fact, even at those modest levels, 
surpluses of wheat, corn and cotton 
accumulated. It is difficult to find 
anything in that situation which 
_ would have invited higher supports. 


War Needs Supported Prices 
However, World War II came on 
the scene and soon changed the sub- 
ject of our concern from price-de- 
pressing surpluses to the adequacy 
of our supplies for our war needs. 
Support levels on basics and some 
other commodities were raised to 
85 and then to 90 per cent of parity 
to encourage all-out production to 
meet vital needs. How well farmers 
responded to war needs is a matter 
of record. In spite of shortages of 
labor, machinery and production 
supplies, they stepped up food pro- 
duction by 25 or 30 per cent—a 
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truly remarkable demonstration of 
the productive capacity of our eco- 
nomy. 

The 90 per cent supports during 
the war were largely of a “stop- 
loss” nature. Demand was strong 
enough to move prices above these 
levels in most instances. Contrary 
to widespread opinion, price sup- 
ports were not the primary factor 
either in farm incomes or in cost of 
living during this period. 

Congress stipulated that supports 
of the included commodities should 
continue for two years beyond the 
end of hostilities. Presumably, the 
intent was to give farmers a breath- 
ing spell in which to adjust to more 
moderate peace-time levels. These 
supports would have ended with 
1948. However, the act of 1948 
extended supports on basics and a 
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few other lines for an additional 
two-year period. Flexible supports 
ranging from 60 to 90 per cent were 
to take over in 1950. The act of 
1949 extended the fixed supports for 
two more years and moderated 
somewhat the range of flexibility 
for the subsequent period. 

Some weakness became apparent 
in farm prices in 1948 and 1949. 
The Korean outbreak in 1950 gave 
renewed strength to the market and 
farm prices rose until February 
1951 after which some softening 
showed up. This became more 
marked the latter part of 1952. 
Congress took action to extend the 
90 per cent supports which would 
have expired last year, through 
1954. This is the law now in force 
for the basics (wheat, corn, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and peanuts) and for 
some specified non basics. 


Designed to Expand Production 


Price supports again have taken 
on an important role in establish- 
ing prices, rather than being merely 
stop-loss protection. We are con- 
tinuing supports at levels originally 
intended to foster expanded produc- 
tion in a period when the problem 
again is becoming one of supplies 
pressing on the market. 

The markets for wheat, corn and 
cotton would be materially lower 
were it not for-the availability of 
loans on stored products at the 
higher figure. Various types of 
tobacco are operating under price 
supports and production controls. 
The heavy purchases by the gov- 
ernment of butter and dried milk 
and of some cheese to carry out its 
price support commitments, indi- 
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The sky's the limit, when you sell these well-known 
checks, It’s all clear profit to you, because you get 
THE ENTIRE SELLING COMMISSION on the checks 
you sell—75¢ on each $100. 


They're a natural for customers who expect to 
travel, when they withdraw funds for a trip, or come 


into your bank for other accommodations. 


National City Bank Travelers Checks are spendable 
like cash everywhere, with a full refund guarantee if 
they are lost or stolen. Issued in $10, $20, $50 


and $100 denominations; they remain good until used. 


All NCB Travelers Check advertising constantly 
reminds readers to buy these checks at their bank. 

To help you get your share of the market, point-of-sale 
and other display material, as well as free newspaper 


mats, are available. Write for full information. 


OF NEW YORK 


FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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YOU know which hand belongs “in the till”—your concern is with the hand 


that doesn’t belong there. The banker can never afford to let a weak spot 
exist which will lead to loss or to misdirected suspicion against the integrity 
of any of the bank’s employees. 

The Teller’s Cash Box, for example, is a point at which the hand of the 
crook may aim. With ordinary combination locks this chest can be opened, 
leaving no evidence. When equipped with the new Sargent & Greenleaf 
MP (Manipulation Proof) Lock, The Teller’s Cash Box, or any box which 
contains valuables—can be opened only by knowledge of the combination. 

Your employees deserve the protection, and you will appreciate the in- 
creased sense of security, which use 
of the Sargent & Greenleaf MP Lock 
on Money Chests will give. For more 
information, write for free booklet: 

“And Not A Clue.” 


D 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF. INC. aocwesren 71 ».1 
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cate the role of supports in dairy 


markets. 


One view of the current situation 
is that the bolstering effect on prices 


| provided by the program is all the 
| proof we need that supports at 


present levels are the answer. Many 


| others are less certain on this point. 


They ask whether the program ac- 


| tually is doing anything to bring 


about fundamental supply adjust- 


| ments which apparently are needed. 


They express concern over the con- 


| trols to which arbitrary price sup- 
| ports are leading. 


They wonder whether a level of 
supports designed to draw out pro- 


| duction is appropriate for a period 


when we are plagued by surpluses. 


| They note that these surpluses do 


not arise from depressed markets. 


They ponder over the problem of 


how to dispose of government 
stocks without disrupting markets 
or causing heavy losses to the tax- 
payer. They may also be disturbed 
over the difficulty which price sup- 


| ports place in the way of exports 
| and the demands which grow out of 
them for additional restrictions on 
| imports. 


Butter presents a special problem 


| which illustrates some of the limi- 
| tations of price supports. Butter 


consumption dropped during the 
war from 16-18 pounds per capita 


| to 10-11 pounds because the butter 
| was not produced. Increased de- 


mands for fluid milk and cheese 
made less milk available for butter. 
Rationing was instituted to distrib- 
ute the limited supplies. Instead of 
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JOIN THE MARCH ON DETROIT—to attend the 38th annual 
convention of the Financial Public Relations Association beginning 
October 11. 

The convention program is man-sized— jam-packed with meet- 
ings, lectures, sales clinics and departmental sessions. 

If you’re new at the game, the four-day meeting will be a gold 
mine for you. You'll be exposed to ideas, methods, people—to help 
you do a better job at home. 

If you have been with us at an FPRA convention before, you 
know how rewarding and challenging these special days can be. 

Don’t delay. Send your convention reservations to Preston E. 
Reed, Executive Vice President, Financial Public Relations Association, 
231 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4. 


38™H ANNUAL F. P. R. A. CONVENTION 


OCTOBER 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 The Sheraton Cadillac, Detroit 
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( WHAT IS A GOOD LOOKING CHECK? 


| 
| 


The bank check is a functional in- 
strument and, in our opinion, its 
design should not in the slightest 
degree detract from its functional 
value. Thus most bank checks are 
quite plain from an artistic viewpoint, 
because if they were too ornate they 
might hinder the streamlined proc- 
essing to which they are subjected. 


Nevertheless, a bank check can be 
attractive in appearance if the bank 
title, customer's name, and body 
composition are well balanced in 
relation to each other. The lithog- 
raphy should be sharp and clear, the 
imprinting of the customer's name 
should be well located, the number- 
ing should be clean and properly 
aligned, and the cutting, perforating 
and binding should reflect precision 
craftsmanship. The overall effect is 
something which is good-looking for 
a bank check, although not neces- 


sarily something which would take 
a prize at an art show. 


Occasionally we see a check which is 
a thing of beauty, but even as we 
admire it we cannot help but wonder 
if perhaps functional significance 
has not been subordinated too much 
to the artistic. Conversely, we fre- 
quently see a check upon which the 
customer's name is weak and ama- 
teurish, leaving us to conclude that 
in an effort to improve functional 
value, attractiveness has been lost. 


It strikes us that if a check is to be 
acceptable to the bank that provides 
it, the customer who uses it, and 
the people who process it, a well- 
balanced format is called for rather 
than a format which emphasizes one 
part of the check and overpowers 
another. Here at DeLuxe we strive to 
maintain this balance. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


CHANGEABLE LETTER 
OR EMBOSSED CARD 
NAME PLATES 


Also engraved, plastic and bronze 


plates. 


Large selection to choose from. 


Send for illustrated catalog featuring 
the above, as well as Bulletin and Di- 
rectory Boards. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 East 12 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 





butter moving back to its former 


place, it has dropped still more, 
while margarine has gained. Con- 
sumption is now about 8 pounds per 
capita and margarine is approach- 
ing the same figure. This is not due 
to lack of butter but to a change 
in consumer food habits at pre- 
vailing prices. 

The supply of butter available 
can not all be moved into consump- 
tion at support levels so the govern- 
ment has accumulated large stocks 
and is faced with the problem of 
their disposal. While supports add 
to the dairyman’s current returns, 
they enceurage continued produc- 
tion of supplies for which there 
is no market and speed the shift to 
other fats and oils. 

Butter is being priced out of its 
market. A sharp curtailment in 
output will have to follow. Price 
support at 90 per cent is worsen- 
ing, not solving the problem here. 

Dried milk is in a somewhat 
similar position in the matter of 
government purchases. There is an 
important difference, however. This 
is a relatively new product and 
there are prospects for enlarging its 


market. That, rather than price 
support is the answer here. 

Support of wheat, cotton and 
corn at 90 per cent raises other 
problems. Non-recourse loans on 
stored products are the principal 
method of giving support to the 
market for them. Suitable storage 
must be available and the products 
must meet grade, moisture and 
other requirements to be eligible. 
Lack of storage space, failure to 
meet quality requirements, or de- 
cision by growers not to avail them- 
selves of the loans explain why the 
cash market at times may be sub- 
stantially below the support level. 

Present price supports are pre- 
scribed specifically only for a few 
commodities although the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has discretion in 
providing aid for other lines. But 
even the mandatory supports are 
not unlimited in their application. 
The present law requires the Secre- 
tary to establish acreage allotments 
and to proclaim marketing quotas 
under specified supply conditions. 

The current situation with refer- 
ence to wheat is a case in point. An 
allotment of 62 million acres has 
been established for the 1954 wheat 
crop, and marketing quotas have 
been voted, under the terms of 
which farmers will be penalized for 
sales in excess of the amount grown 
on the acreage allotted to them. Had 
the farmers chosen to vote down 
the quotas, price supports would 
have dropped to 50 per cent of 
parity. The favorable vote indi- 
cates an unwillingness to give up 
the higher supports rather than a 
yearning for controls. 

As experience has clearly demon- 
strated, an attractive price draws 
out production. Farmers can not 
expect to have both high level price 
support and unlimited rights to 
produce. If farmers insist on price 
supports over a period of time above 
levels which the market would 
otherwise establish they must ac- 
cept controls. Any yielding by Con- 
gress to pressures for easing con- 
trols may have short-run appeal 
but will tend to aggravate the prob- 
lem for the future. It merely post- 
pones the day of reckoning. 

Many farmers are not going to 
be happy over controls with teeth 
which determine how much they 
can produce and penalize them if 
they sell more than their quota. 
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& oriely % Savings 


CITY OF 
Founded 1849 


NOW AT 2 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
MAIN OFFICE 127 PUBLIC SQUARE 
SOUTH EUCLID BRANCH 4461 MAYFIELD ROAD 


CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1953 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . . . $ 22,760,791.51 
United States Government Obligations. . . . 72,311,147.58 
(Including $14,300,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 
Cone GE, SiS Sa Sk 33,434,206.08 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . . . . 100,173,765.20 
Other Loans and Discounts. ........ 44,444,226.85 
Bank Premises—127 Public Square ..... 1.00 
Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave.. 1.00 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . .... 1,137,772.95 


Total. . ... . . « $274,261,912.17 


LIABILITIES 


a 


Reserve for Contingencies ......... 1,253,165.55 


Reserve for Taxes & Expenses. ....... 763,444.61 
SUM GREE 4g & 6 6 6: oe oe ce Se 236,414,379.17 
Other Deposlte=s «cc ce 0 ce P 15,771,216.76 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities. . . . 3,059,706.08 


Total. . . . « « « « $ 274,261,912.17 


United States Government Obligations carried at $4,000,000.00 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 
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Brooks Seals! 


Such controls are more likely to 
hinder than help best use of our 
farm resources. They may become 
a drag on efficient farming and 
thereby hurt farmers and the rest 
of us. They may restrict rather than 
encourage desirable adjustments. 


Rights to produce based on past 
production make it difficult for new 
producers and new users to come in. 
They tend to freeze production in 
the existing pattern in spite of the 
fact that agriculture is a dynamic 
industry. These rights tend to be 
bid into land prices and rentals and 
thereby to become costs to the 
operators. 


Effects Not Confined to Producers 


Controls may be looked upon as 
being a concern only of the farmers 
involved and that if they accept 
them as a price of supports, others 
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The RED CAP is your — 


© Provides fastest, most secure seal 

© Red Cap seal grips tight 

© Can't tear bag, can't slip 

© Unremovable without cutting cord 
© No new dies or tools required 

© Less pressure required, easier sealed 
© Less weight, less cost to ship 

© Fits all size bags 


You're sure you're secure with 
Get full and 
complete protection against slip- 
page or removal. Send for 
samples and prices today. 


iy 


E. J. BROOKS CO. 
177 No. 13th St., Newark, N. J. 


Please rush samples and prices on - 
“H” Type seals. 
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have no interest. Such a view is too 
narrow. Only the eligible producers 
of the affected commodity have a 
vote. Farmers who are potential 
producers have no voice. 

Moreover, the public generally 
has some real interests. Costs of 
administering controls and losses in 
efficiency of production and in the 
use of productive resources are 
borne by the public. In short, every- 
one has a stake in these and other 
farm programs. 

An artificially maintained price 
not only invites more production 
at home but also attracts supplies 
from other countries to our markets. 
As we know from our own experi- 
ence this leads to demands for curbs 
on imports. High supports interfere 
with trade. They not only make it 
more difficult to export but also 
tempt us to curb imports. They con- 
sequently come into direct conflict 
with our efforts to foster interna- 
tional cooperation and trade. This 
aspect of price supports deserves 
much more attention than we are 
giving to it. 

Wheat production has been total- 
ling better than a billion bushels. 
Domestic requirements are around 
650 to 700 million. Exports were 
large during the war and after- 
wards because of shortages else- 
where and because our aid pro- 
grams provided means of payment. 
It is doubtful whether they will 
remain at this level. Dumping 
wheat abroad has more limitations 
than is commonly realized. Indica- 
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tions are that we may be over- 
expanded in wheat. Price supports 
on wheat will discourage rather 
than encourage the shift of re- 
sources out of wheat production. 

A similar situation exists with 
cotton plus the fact that high prices 
here tend to speed up the shift to 
synthetic fibers and to encourage 
production in competing countries. 
Here is another case of pricing a 
product out of its market. 

Corn is largely a feed crop so 
most of it does not enter commer- 
cial market channels. Offers of sup- 
port loans at 90 per cent of parity 
tempt some farmers to grow corn 
to “sell” to the government through 
the loan process rather than for 
customary feeding. They also in- 
crease feed costs of dairy, livestock 
and poultry producers who buy 
their feed and lead them to seek off- 
setting aids. This illustrates the 
tendency of price supports to spread 
from commodity to commodity. 

Butter, as we have noted, is up 
against a change in demand. The 
solution obviously does not lie in 
price supports which encourage the 
production of butter and the shift 
to replacement products. The hope 
for dried milk’ lies in expanding 
markets, not in government pur- 
chases as a permanent program. 
Increased competition in fats and 
oils has developed. The answer in 
the case of lard may involve a 
change to leaner hog types to satisfy 
market preferences. 

Summing it all up, 90 per cent 
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Remington Rand Methods News 


How a bank saves 
$2,000 each year 
on its paperwork 


A Georgia bank had the usual problems 
with reports. They were wasting valu- 
able time in repetitive typing to get 
enough copies. The typed material was 
often out of register on the carbons 
and printed forms were expensive. 

Now one writing produces as many 
copies of any report as they need—with 
perfect registry and without the ex- 
pense of printed forms! 

The big change was made by Rem- 
ington Rand Formasters, individually 
printed hectograph masters. With this 
method, the typed report material as 
well as the form itself is reproduced 
all at once on blank paper. They avoid 
the expense of printing and the prob- 
lem of forms becoming obsolete. And 
their girls appreciate the special 
undercoating that seals the color in, 
leaving hands, face, clothes and copies 
spotless. A bank official has estimated 
that this one, simple change is saving 
them $2,000 a year. Ask for RSM227. 


One-time figuring for 
complete account analysis 


By means of cumulative figuring, one 
bank with about 30,000 checking ac- 
counts now finds the net charge for 
each account in one continuous oper- 
ation—and in one-half the time for- 
merly required! 

With their Remington Rand Printing 
Calculator, they add and subtract, mul- 
tiply and divide without having to re- 
enter the same figures over and over. 
And they get printed proof on the tape 
that all entries were made correctly 
...refiguring for accuracy is elimi- 
nated. The touch-method speed ob- 
tained on this simple 10-key machine 
gives them top hourly production. 

For detailed examples of how you 
can speed your account analysis work, 
send for case histories SPAC4600.35 
and SPAC4600.36. 
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Mechanized loan and discount accounting 
for better records and clerical savings 


You get a complete ledger, journal and 
notice of note due plus. carbons —all in 
one writing—with a Remington Rand 
accounting machine. The clerical sav- 
ings over manual methods will soon 
repay you for the initial investment. 
All classes of loans may be combined 
on one ledger card if desired—giving 


All savings records now 
protected within easy 
arm’s reach of teller 


Remington Rand announces a new 
Safe-Ledger Desk which houses signa- 
ture cards as well as ledgers. Its com- 
pact size saves floor space and permits 
convenient placement as needed behind 
savings tellers. Certified two-hour pro- 
tection assures around-the-clock safety 
for your vital records. Perfect counter- 
balancing of cover permits instant 
closure in case of a daytime flash fire. 

This new unit supplements our com- 
plete line of point-of-use protection 
equipment which can be adapted to any 
volume of savings records and any de- 
sired motion-saving arrangement. For 
details on the new Savings Safe-Ledger 
Desk, ask for SC774. 

Incidentally, how long since your 
savings signature cards were checked 
against the ledgers? One bank recently 
found missing signatures on 4% of ac- 
counts, incomplete signatures on 10% 
of joint accounts. For an efficient 
method to bring in missing signatures 
by mail, get folder KD490.1. To see 
how you can have a professional audit 
made for you and avoid upset in bank 
routines, ask for folder BSD2. 


=> 


the loan officer a complete history of 
all loans made by the borrower. Se- 
cured, unsecured, discounted, total di- 
rect and indirect balances are shown 
at a glance. 

Your records are machine-accurate. 
All new balances are automatically 
computed...all columns automatically 
totaled...and there is complete daily 
proof of posting. You avoid transcrip- 
tion errors because the one-posting 
method eliminates the need for tran- 
scribing. Any competent typist can 
soon obtain touch-method speed on a 
Remington Rand accounting machine 
with its single typewriter keyboard. 

Our methods file on mechanized loan 
and discount procedures is available on 
loan from the Reference Library at 
your nearest Remington Rand office. 
Circle MC797. For information on the 
Remington Rand automatic-balance 
machine ask for AB423. For all the 
facts on the new LOW-COST book- 
keeping machine, ask for AB664, 


Hemington. Fland 


| Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1130 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please circle literature desired: 


RSM227 SC€744 SPAC4600.35 
KD490.1 BSD2 SPAC4600.36 
MC797 AB423 AB664 
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115 days ‘til Christmas 


.- and NOW is the time to order 
these new and beautiful 


Christmas 
Gift Money Envelopes 


Give them away for extra good 
will . . . or sell them for extra 
profit! They’re amazingly low 
priced. 

Looks and feels like fine leather. 
Heat embossed with gold leaf. 


Availabie with appropriate message 
and design for Christmas © Birthday 
© Wedding * Baby © all special oc- 
casions. Write today for FREE samples 
and prices. 


Hundreds of satisfied banks 
keep re-ordering. 


REDI-RECORD PRODUCTS CO. 


598 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


There must be a reason 
for | ilo superiority 
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U.S. PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


IN AGRICULTURE 


1920 1930 1940 1950 


IN INDUSTRY 


1920 1930 1940 1950 


PPRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


Orarm ourPuT 


f WHOLESALE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


U.S DEPARTMENT OCF AGRICULTURE 


price supports were not the final 
answer a year ago and are not 
now. This does not mean that 
wheat, corn, cotton, and butter 
whose markets have become so de- 
pendent on supports should have 
the “rug pulled from under them” 
all of a sudden. What it does mean 
is that we should face up to the 
situation as it exists and proceed 
to make needed adjustments rather 
than to view price supports as the 
“universal solvent.” 

Price supports should not be 
asked to “carry the ball” in periods 
when the economy is operating in 
high gear. While some problem situ- 
ations may merit special attention 
and aid, primary reliance can be 
placed on the market to arrive at 
prices during such periods. The 
constant aim should be to improve 
upon market operations. In times 
of serious depression, however, a 
strong case can be made for price 
or income supports and other meas- 
ures to ease the effects on agricul- 
ture. Even then, such programs 
should be recognized for what they 
are—pain relievers. 


NES 46328-4858 


BUREAU OF ASRIZ NL 


The real remedy for depression 
lies first of all in doing everything 
within our power to avoid serious 
set backs by keeping the economy 
operating at a high level of produc- 
tion and employment. If depression 
does occur, recovery depends on 
restoration and productive activity 
and employment. Agriculture has 
a vital stake in having a good job 
done here. Bankers have an impor- 
tant share in doing that job. 

Farmers and bankers alike can ill 
afford to become so preoccupied 
with price support and other farm 
programs that they lose sight of the 
larger fiscal, monetary and other 
questions of which agricultural 
prices are only one phase. A condi- 
tion of economic stability with a 
minimum of regulation is essential 
to the welfare of us all, and a due 
regard for the latter should impel 
us to look beyond the purported im- 
mediate short-range benefits of 
price supports to their probable ef- 
fect upon the many other factors 
making up our social and economi¢ 
environment. 


“‘When a government provides shelter against -the hazards of life, 


it has a blighting influence upon the recipients. 


Not only does it tend to 


destroy the people's wealth-creating power, but also it makes them sub- 


missive and subservient to those in political control. 


Furthermore, when a 


nation clutches at security instead of placing its hopes in venture, decay 


has already begun. 


“What this nation dnd, in fact, the entire world needs, is courage te | 
replace fear, personal initiative to relace paternalism, and venture to 
replace the frenzied search for security.” 


—New ENGLAND LETTER of The First National Bank of Boston 
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NOW... BETTER COUPON BOOK AS A BY-PRODUCT 


OF PRE-SCHEDULING INSTALLMENT LOAN LEDGERS 


with the 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Here’s something new in bank installment 
accounting! With the new and exclusive 
Burroughs Sensimatic Coupon-Ledger 
Plan you can now create a better coupon 
book at the same time as you pre-schedule 
installment loan ledgers. 


With the economical, easy-to-operate 
Sensimatic, personnel quickly become 
expert. And your customers will like the 
system, too. For one thing, coupons are 
clear and readable, give complete data, 
including the balance after each payment. 
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And service is speeded—in one bank 
where this plan is in use, five customers 
are served in the time formerly required 
to serve one. 


There’s no reason why you should not 
enjoy the time and money-saving advan- 
tages of the Burroughs Sensimatic Coupon- 
Ledger Plan in your instailment loan 
operations. See for yourself how simple it 
is. Make it a point to call your Burroughs 
man soon—or write direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





Vhe Gaukew Secretary 


This Tiny Parts Cabinet 
Can Serve You in Many Ways 

A small all-steel tiny parts cabi- 
net capable of serving you well in 
your office, workroom or mainte- 
nance department has been intro- 
duced by Precision Equipment 
Company. 

Called “Little Gem”, the cabinet 
consists of two 1% inch high draw- 
ers in a sturdy, one piece welded 
frame, having an overall size of 


3% inches high by 11 inches deep 
by 11 inches wide. 

Each drawer is furnished with 8 
dividers, giving the cabinet a total 
of 24 adjustable compartments. 
Adding extra dividers makes pos- 
sible a total of 56 compartments per 
unit. 

Tabs turn up and engage the shelf 
above to prevent tipping when the 
cabinet is used as an insert in 
shelving. Any number of units may 
be stacked in one solid assembly. 

These small cabinets are espe- 
cially designed for insertion in the 
large all-steel standard parts cabi- 
nets which consist of 18 drawers 
with 3 compartments per drawer. 

“Little Gems” come in a baked 
green finish and weigh 10 pounds. 

Precision Equipment Company, 
3714 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, 
41, Ill. will be pleased to furnish 
literature and further information. 





Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 32. Coin Envelopes 


Air Conditioni 3 


. Night Depositories 


. Architects and Builders 
. Bandit Resisting Enclo- 
sures and Alarm Systems 
. Bank Building Fixtures 
Banking by Mali Envelopes 
. Sean —_ Book- 
ing, Ledger 
. Bookkeeping Equipment 
9. Bronze and Brass Signs 
Bulletin Boards 
. Calculating Machines 
Chairs, Posture, Office 
. Changeable Signs 
. Checks 


. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 

. Christmas Savings Clubs 
26. Clocks—Outd 


, Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 

. Coin Counting and Pack- 
aging Machines 
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33. Coin and Currency Trays 


3. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


Coin Wrappers 
Counter Screens 
Coupon Books 
Currency Straps 


Dating Machines and 
Stamps 


Deposit Ticket Files 


6 
Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless St Steel 
Dup! 


44 Exandiog Filing 
Enve 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 

52. Ladders 

. Lighting Systems, 
Fluorescent 


Filing Cabinets 
Forms, Machine 


Bookkeeping 

Forms, One-Time Carbon 
Forms, Continuous 
Grilles and Gates 
Inter-Office Communi- 
cating Systems 

Interest Tables 


. Locking Envelopes 


. Metered Mail Systems 
. Name Plates and Desk 


Signs 


Rand McNally and Co., P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 890, Ili. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


. Night Depository Bags 
. Pass Books 
. Past Due Notices 
. Pay Roll Envelopes 
. Personalized Checks 
64. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Systems 
66. Photographic Bank Systems 
; a Machines 


. Safe Deposit Records 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 


q les 

. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 

. Travelers Checks 

. Trucks, Tellers 


. Typewriters 
, — Stands 


. Vault Trucks 

. Vault Ventilators 

. Visible Records 

. Window and Lobby Displays 


Heyer’s Conqueror Duplicator 


This year the Heyer Corporation 
is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. Among the products most 
representative of the accomplish- 
ments of the firm in the duplicator 
and supply field, is this new Con- 
queror Spirit Duplicator model 70. 


Called the Conqueror because of 
its ability to do the most time con- 
suming jobs with ease, the new 
machine produces perfect copies at 
the rate of 100 or more per minute. 
A large capacity automatic feed 
and new positive registration de- 
vice help make this performance 
possible. 

With a new visible fluid supply 
that shows at all times just how 
much fluid is in the large 32 ounce 
tank, there isn’t a chance of ever 
having the duplicator run dry while 
in operation. A simple on-off lever 
controls the flow of fluid, assuring 
even, positive moistening. 

Other features of the Conqueror 
are an improved adjustable pres- 
sure control which helps produce 
maximum copy runs, and a new 
three-figure reset counter in an 
easy-to-read position. It’s this new 
counter that prevents the paper 
waste so prevalent where copies 
wanted fail to tally with copies run 
off. 


A golden anniversary catalog 
containing 32 well illustrated pages 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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of the corporation’s products is 
available upon request. 

The Heyer corporation is located 
at 1850 South Kostner Avenue, Chi- 
cago 23, Ill. 






A Tufide Brief Bag 
For Business or Pleasure 


For the many short business trips 
a banker is called upon to make 
throughout the year, and especially 
now at convention time, a handy, 
durable brief bag is indispensable. 

Featured here is one of Stebco 


1 ¥ 


ion 
er- 
ost 
sh- 


itor 
on- Products popular Tufide models. 
70. Tufide, according to the manufac- 


turer, is a material that looks and 
feels like leather but will outwear 
it 5 to 1. 

A five year unconditional guaran- 
tee on the wearing quality and serv- | 
iceability of Tufide is given with 
every bag purchased. 

Among its many additional ad- 
vantages, this material lists its 
water and weatherproof qualities, 
its ability to resist oil, chemical 









con- stains and flame, and the fact that it 
new is washable with soap and water. 
2s at 
nute. 
feed In our room at the Hotel Statler from September 20 to 
de- 23 are two new arrivals in the Todd family. 
ance You'll want to meet them both. 
Come see the new Todd DISBURSER — the machine 
ipply that dates, protects and signs checks i impl 
how , protects signs c in one simple opera- 
yunce tion. It’s the only machine of its kind in the bank or office 
ever equipment field. It does the work of three machines and 
a does it better. 
er , 
ori | Sharing quarters with the DISBURSER is the 
| improved IMPRINTER with the new Automatic Feed 
ueror attachment. With this attachment any clerk can imprint 
pres- checks four times faster than ever—at the rate of 250 
oduce checks a minute. 
new | Hope to see you in our room during the Convention. 
n an Constructionwise the bag has two | They'll give you the room number at the registration desk. 
; new exclusive features: (1) a practi- | 
paper cally indestructible edging which | 
copies prevents scuffing, fraying or break- | 
25 run ing open, and (2) a special handle | 
reinforced by a Tufide covered steel 
band. 
talo 
— Available in*‘London Tan, British 
pages 


Brown and Black, this brief bag has 
fourteen matching business cases 
and luggage companions in the 
Stebco line. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Stebco Products, 1401- | es eine 
17 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago ‘i DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Til. 
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COUPON 
COMPANY 
INE, 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


. +. to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects—your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between covu- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 
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Transparent Plastic Change Box 

| Speeds Coin Counting 

| Counting coins at a glance isn’t 
| much of a trick anymore, not, at 
least, if you are equipped with this 
little transparent plastic change 
box. 


Marketed by the Mosler Safe 
Company, the new box measures 
3% inches wide, 6% inches long 
and 1% inches high and holds up to 
$21 in loose change. A removable 
top compartment large enough to 
hold up to 30 bills laid flat is also 
featured. 

Five curved sections, each ac- 
commodating a different size coin, 
divide the bottom of the box. Each 
of these clear plastic sections is 
marked at intervals to show the 
total sum of all the coins it contains. 
Thus, a quick count can be made at 








Samples of what we hove done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 


There IS a reason 
for | i (lc) superiority 
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Gen. Lucius D. Clay 


GENERAL LUCIUS D. CLAY and 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF have been 
elected directors of American Ex- 
| press Co., New York. General Clay, 
| ye | ) the former Commander in Chief of 

nw oF 


the U. S. Forces in Europe and U. S. 
CANTON ad York) 


w 





Military Governor of Germany, is 
chairman of the board of Continen- 
tal Can Co. Mr. Woodruff is chair- 
man of the executive committee and 








Robert W. Woodruff 


any time whether the box is open or 
closed. 

This streamlined coin container 
will fit into most petty cash boxes 
and cash drawers. 

Address the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany, Dept. BM, 32nd Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y, 
for additional information. 





This Telephone Wire Coiler Can 
Save You Time and Temper 


Everyone at one time or another 
has had a telephone wire become 
tangled either just before or while 
he was using the ’phone. Such an 
experience is irritating, time con-| 
suming and, depending upon the) 
importance of the call, often cont 

A simple little wire coiling de-| 
vice such as the one offered by the | 
Neverknot Company can remedy | 
the trouble in a hurry. 

Called “Koil-o-matik”, the de-| 
vice consists of a sturdy, tempered | 
steel spring that keeps dangling) 
cords coiled up out of the way. It 
can be used on all types of extension | 
cord. 

A natural rubber covering on the 











George M. Szabad 


director of the Coca Cola Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

TelAutograph Corporation’s new 
president is GEORGE M. SZABAD, who 
will fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of R. L. SPOTTS. Mr. 
Szabad is a member of the New 
York law firm of Blum & Jolles and 
has acted as legal and financial 
counsel to TelAutograph. 
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coiler protects against “shocks” and 
“shorts” as well as preventing 
scratching of desks and furniture. 


Another advantage this covering 
offers is the added spring and longer 
life it gives to this economically 
priced coiler. 


The company located at 4525-27 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, II1., 
will gladly supply further details. 





-OUEAN FLOOR MACHINES 
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Multi-Clean Products Offers 
New All-Purpose Floor Machine 


The MC-22, shown above is one 
of the recent additions to the large 
line of floor machines manufac- 
tured by Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 
of St. Paul, Minn. 


“This 22-inch all-purpose ma- 
chine has been developed to serve 
the larger institutions and indus- 
trial plants where labor costs are 
high and floor maintenance speed is 
all-important,” according to N. H. 
McRae, company president. 

The machine is powered by a 
special G. E. 1% hp. motor, and 
combined with its portability, is 
said to be the ideal machine for 
floor areas of 20,000 sq. ft or more. 
With the addition of the MC-22 to 
its line, the corporation now fea- 
tures six machine sizes to handle 
floor areas ranging in size from 750 
sq. ft. to 20,0000 sq. ft. and over. 

In the interest of economy and 
efficiency, Mr. McRae points out 
that it is important to select the 
proper size floor machine with re- 
spect to the floor area to be cov- 
ered. 


Complete information is available 
from Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 
2277 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 
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Rem Rand's Transcopy Duplex 
Prints, Processes in Seconds 


Remington Rand’s new Trans- 
copy Duplex is a small, compact 
machine capable of making finished 
photo-exact, positive copies of any 
office record in less than a minute. 
The Duplex can handle original 
material up to 14% inches wide in 
any length. 


The fact that this new develop- | 
ment does the job from start to fin- | 


ish without washing, fixing or dry- 
ing, or even the aid of a dark room 
is noteworthy. 





Though it contains both a printer | 
and a processor, the machine is | 
light and requires little more space | 


than dictating equipment. 


No special installation is needed, 
since the Duplex will operate after 


being plugged into any electrical | 


outlet. 

Here’s how it works: A negative 
sheet is placed face to face with the 
original to be copied and inserted 
into the front exposure slot of the 
machine. Seconds later they 
emerge. The original is set aside 
and the exposed negative is next 








RITE;LINE COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy - Increases Production 


PRICE INCLUDING 
NEW Telescopic 
EYEGUIDE 


TELESCOPIC EYEGUIDE 
Accommodates all widths of copy from a machine 


fope to 20 inches. 


EYEGUIDE CONTRACTED 





EYEGUIDE EXTENDED 


FREE TRIAL OFFER Write, asking us to send you o 
RITE-LINE Copyholder with the understanding you may 
return it without charge within ten days. 


1025—15th Street, N. W. 
RITE-LINE CORP, 1025—15h Sirget,W. 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
ARE BEING CONVERTED 


THIS SEASON TO 


“Vhriftt Check 


Accounts! 


WHY ?? 


Ask... 


TuriFtiCHeck Service CORPORATION 


successor to 


Bankers Development Corporation 
100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Lexington 2-2490 





4-DOOR 
WELDED STEEL 


COMPARTMENT TRUCK 


Provides many applications for 
locked, portable storage between 
your bank floor and vault. 

40”. x 20”W x 36”H. Welded steel throughout. 
channel reinforced. 4” dia. rubber tired casters, 
rear are swivelled. Each compartment 134%4”H x 


20”W x 19”D with removable shelf. Key locks 
all different, master key control. Green lacquer 


$160.00 f.0.b. Phila. 


THE BANK VAULT INSPECTION Co. 
1809 CALLOWHILL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 





placed face to face with a sheet of 
Transcopy Transfer paper and in- 
serted in the front slots of the de- 
veloping section. 

A few seconds and the sheets 
emerge, are held a few more sec- 
onds, then separated, and a perfect, 
permanent positive copy is the re- 
sult. 

Write Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 
for booklet #P344 for detailed in- 
formation. 


A New Visual Aid to Filing 


Like everyone else, you’ve prob- 
ably wondered why somebody 
didn’t do something about making 
labels on lower file drawers more 
legible especially from a standing 
position. 

Well, someone has, and the little 
gadget that does away with all that 
stooping and bending is very inter- 
esting. 

Marketed under the name of File 
Aid Cardholder, the device consists 
of a triangular shaped piece of sheet 
metal which snaps into the existing 
index card frame of the cabinet. 

The outer surface of the card- 


MR. BANKER 


take another 
look at this 


NEW 


complete audit control via 


our window posting machines 


Write For Samples 


FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 


MELCHER STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


holder is provided with metal re- 
tainers and a plastic shield to keep 
dust and finger prints from the 
index card. Both the shield and the 
card are held in position by the re- 
tainers. 


Because of its triangular shape, 
the cardholder protrudes from the 
cabinet at a degree that makes even 
the lowest of the drawer labels 
readily visible from a standing posi- 
tion. 

Identification labels as well as 
shields slide in or out quickly and 
easily without removing the card- 
holder from cabinet frame. The 
spring pressure provided by the re- 
tainer makes this convenient ar- 
rangement possible. 


File Aids are available in sizes 
to fit all file drawers as well as for 
use with shelving. 

File Aid Sales, P. O. Box 6223, 
Speedway City, Ind., the manufac- 
turer, will be happy to supply more 
details upon request. 


New Binder Strip 
Speeds Vertical Filing 


Here’s a filing device providing 
low-cost insurance against loss of 
important records or correspond- 
ence. Trade named the U-File-M 
Binder Strip, it offers a fast, neat, 
space-saving way to handle vertical 
filing. 

Each file folder becomes, at a cost 
of little more than one cent, a 
securely bound book, yet lies per- 
fectly flat, open or closed. As addi- 
tional records or correspondence are 
produced, they are easily and 
quickly added to the folder without 
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tools, punching or disassembly. 

Any size sheet or pamphlet from 
a postage stamp to a letter is ac- 
commodated without adjustment. 
The contents of each folder are per- 
manently attached in the desired 
sequence, secure against being lost, 
disarranged, or refiled in the wrong 
folder. 

Installation of the system in- 
volves simply moistening the ad- 
hesive back of the binder strip and 
inserting it along the crease of 
folders already in use. Each sheet 
to be filed is then secured by mois- 
tening two of the small adhesive 
hinges on the strip and pressing 
them against the margin of the 
paper to be filed. 

An 11 inch strip holds 22 sheets 
or pamphlets. Additional binder 
strips may be added to the same 
folder. The strips are available in 
a variety of lengths and with double 
width hinges for filing catalogs and 
heavy pamphlets. 

These adhesive, flexible binder 
strips are manufactured by U-File- 
M Binder Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Syracuse 18, N.Y. 
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4 
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“My balance is off 8¢ according to my 
figures.” 


September, 1953 








Going to the A.B.A.? 







If so, see us while you are here. If you need bank and office 
furniture, the savings we can offer you are very well worth 
while. Our catalogue and price list sent on request, feature New 
Desks, wood, steel, all sizes, drop centers, flat tops and sec- 
retarials—Bank of England chairs, book cases, and probably 
whatever you need. 


MANHATTAN OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Maurice (Carload) Kresslin, Gen. Mgr. 
639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone: Metropolitan 8-2042 


Amazing! Adds nickels, dimes and 
quarters; registers the total. Choice 
of eye-catching Tu-tone colors and 
chrome. Name of your institution 

in gold tla on top. 


BANKS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


are enthusiastic users of these time- 
tested aids. Sturdy, attractive, distinctive 

. inviting to customers . . . they really 
bring in the money. 


deluxe 
Book Savings Bank 


Borrow-proof. Takes all sizes 
of coins and currency. 
Choice of attractive cover- 
materials, colors and designs. 
Your institution's name 
embossed on cover as shown. 






for catalog and prices, including in- 
formation on self-liquidating plans 
now in use. 


The Companion Companies 
serving financial institutions since 1913 


BANKERS’ UTILITIES COMPANY, INC. 


STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. OF CALIFORNIA 
266-88 First Street San Francisco 5, Calif. 








This is the profile of a bank 


OST OF THE TIME marble and 

steel disguise it. But after a 

visit or two to any bank you begin 
to see its true profile. 

It may be the face of a teller, a file 
clerk, a loan officer or—the presi- 
dent. Whoever it is, this much is 
certain—the profile of a bank is al- 
ways the face of the man or woman 
in the bank you know best. 

Why? 

Because banks are peopie. Tellers’ 
cages, vaults, iron gates—all the 
familiar symbols of banks — are 
nothing more than tools used by 
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human hands to get the job done. 

Yes— banks are people. More to 
the point, they are conscientious 
professionals who see banking as a 
career rather than just another way 
to earn a living. 

To Mr. and Mrs. America this 
says, ‘‘ Your money (along with your 
country’s financial tradition) is in 
good hands.” 

It also means that the business of 
putting money to work— banking’s 
basic function—is administered by 
responsible professionals with a keen 
sense of trade competition, and a 


highly developed awareness of cus- 
tomer service. 

These people are America’s banks. 
Bank buildings, however simple or 
ornate, are only their workshops. It 
is their humanness that transforms 
facades of marble and steel into faces 
of friendliness and warmth. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 

* * * 
The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Eugene F. Williams Harry G. Duntemann 


City National Bank, Houston, 
Tex., announces that EUGENE F. 
WILLIAMS, former departmental 
examiner of the Texas Department 
of Banking, has been appointed 
vice-presdent. 


After 42 years in banking, HARRY 
G. DUNTEMANN, assistant cashier 
with The First National Bank of 
Chicago, has retired. Mr. Dunte- 
mann entered the bank as a mes- 
senger in 1911, and was assigned 








Consultants 
on 


Municipal Finance 


We 


unique municipal financing 


render a complete and 


service for Governmental units. 


Revenue Financing 
Financial Public Relations 
Financial Planning 

20 Years’ Experience 


Inquiries Invited 


WAINWRIGHT, 
RAMSEY & LANCASTER 


70 Pine Street 


New York 5, N.Y. Whitehall 4-3540 
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to the advertising department in 
1920, becoming manager in 1944. 
He is a former president of Chicago 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking and Chicago Financial Ad- 
vertisers. 


A. J. Gock Richard G. Johnson 
Fifty years as a banker were 
celebrated in July by A. J. GOCK, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of Bank of America. Beginning his 
career in 1903 by polishing the brass 
nameplate on the front of a San 
Francisco bank, he went on to be- 
come a teller, and later, a vice- 
president and board member. Mr. 
Gock has been located in the South- 
ern California division since 1939. 


Three men who joined the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland 35 
years ago as clerks have been 
elevated to new posts. RICHARD G. 
JOHNSON, former cashier, is now 
vice-president in charge of the Cin- 
cinnati branch. PHIL J. GEERS has 
been promoted to cashier, while 
JOHN BIERMANN, JR. has been made 
assistant cashier. 


Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill., has announced the 
following promotions: JOSEPH M. 
LONG to vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, and JOHN THODE, RUSS MOR- 
ACHE and RAY LIPKE to assistant 
cashiers. 


The duties of vice-president have 
been added to those of Cashier 
LEWIS C. MC VEA, Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb. Promoted to as- 
sistant vice-presidents were HAROLD 
K. ALBUS, VICTOR D. SMITH and MOR- 
RIS F. MILLER. MISS ETHEL E. MELLOR, 
the bank’s first woman officer, has 
been advanced to assistant cashier. 
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Edmund J. Nicholas Anthony J. Kearshes 

From Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, comes word that 
GEORGE M. BRAGALINI, recently Act- 
ing Postmaster of New York City, 
has been appointed vice-president. 
Newly named vice-presidents in 
the personal trust department are 
EDMUND J. NICHOLAS and ANTHONY 
J. KEARSHES. RHETT DUFOUR has been 
made assistant vice-president, and 
FRANK E. DEREMER and JAMES S. 
HINDLE are now assistant secre- 
taries. 


BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 
founded 1898 


Outstanding for Special Reports 
on Corporations, Firms, and [n- 
dividuals. Continuous Service to 
Banks and Their Customers -for 
over 50 Years. Specialists on 
Background Investigations; 
Special Situations; Confi- 
dential Assignments. 


Special contract rates to 
banks 


76 Beaver Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 
Digby 4-6670 





BANK STOCKS 


Our Quarterly Analysis of Earnings of 17 New York City Bank Stocks 
Available Upon Request 


We Maintain Primary Markets in Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Lairp, BisseELL & MEEDS 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Phone BArclay 7-3500 120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5, N.Y. 


Belle Tele. NY 1-1248-49 


Direct Wire Connections to New England and Los Angeles 


For High Speed Collections 


Zver Growing” 
PUERTO RICO 


Our new building in Santurce, P.R. 


Let us serve you in this ever-growing market, by col- 
lecting your drafts and other items in any point of the 
Island. We will gladly serve you thru any or all of our 14 
offices—Main Offices in Ponce, and branches in San Juan, 
Santurce (3), Mayaguez, Guayama, Fajardo, Rio Piedras, 
Arecibo, Yauco, Lares, San Sebastian and Puerto Nuevo. 


BANCO CREDITO Y AHORRO PONCENO 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mrs. John S. Knox W. Dewey Presley 


MRS. JOHN S. KNOX, newly ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., will act as di- 
rector of community activities and 
women’s banking. JOHNNIE CARR, JR. 
has been named cashier, while 
ERNEST LAWSON, DONALD ROE and 
LARRY BAUMHAUER have been made 
assistant cashiers. HERBERT J. DICK- 
SON, cashier, has been transferred 
to the Broad and Marietta Street 
office. 


First National Bank in Dallas has 
created the office of comptroller and 
named WILLIAM DEWEY PRESLEY to 
the new position with the title of 
assistant vice-president and comp- 
troller. 


First National Bank of Nevada, 
Reno, Nev., has elected CHARLES 
OSBORNE vice-president and JOSEPH 
J. SBRAGIA assistant vice-president. 
The following three men have been 
made managers: A. 0. SUTHERLAND, 
A. D. CHLOUPEK and A. RIZZO. C. BAL- 
LEW, EUGENE CAREY and GORDON 
SPENCER are‘new pro-assistant cash- 
iers. ROLLAND MUDGE and RICHARD 
YUILL have been made assistant 
cashiers. 


News of the promotion of HUGH 
F. COYLE to assistant trust officer 
comes to us from Public National 
Bank & Trust Company of New 
York. 


ROBERT W. PURCELL, president of 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., since March, 
has now been elected chairman of 
the board. Mr. Purcell will be suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by JOSEPH 
M. FITZSIMMONS, director of ‘the 
company for the past two years. 
E. E. CRABB, former chairman of the 
board, has passed the company re- 
tirement age and has been elected 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee where he will serve in an advis- 
ory capacity. 
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TRANSIT 
Cash items are processed 
around the clock. An 
efficient force speeds 
and out-of-town checks 
ade NABAC Bids Farewell to Ed Lucht on their way in 
al? | minimum time. 
ay Executive secretary of The Na- become account executive for Dan 
we tional Association of Bank Auditors Degnan Association, public rela- | 
and Comptrollers, Darrell R. Coc- tions consulting firm in Toledo, » \ li 2 \ P ( . P | 
has hard, extends best wishes to Ed Ohio. Joining in the well-wishing Ul j i . il Ona 
and Lucht who recently resigned his are: (l tor) the recently appointed BANK AND TRUEST 
r to position as managing editor of assistant secretary, Sam F. Di Cara; COMPANY of N 
> of AUDITGRAM, monthly publication technical secretary, Harry E. Mertz; | 
Biss of the association. Mr. Lucht will and the newly named associate edi- | 
tor, Frank G. Mc Cabe. 
ada, M. S. MC GUFFIN, director of per- " | 
‘LES sonnel training at California Bank, 
EPH Los Angeles, Calif, has been 
lent. elected to the office of vice-presi- 
een dent. Appointed assistant cashiers IN OUR FIFTY YEARS 
AND, were: A. L. CORSON, Hollywood of- 
BAL~ fice; JOHN R. KING, main office; Cc. H. 
xDON NUTT ahd E. C. PORTERFIELD, head 
ash- office; and F. W. SCHAFER, Bellflower 
HARD office. 
stant 
In Buffalo, Marine Trust Com- , dat pe gov: amet ’ peng oas per 
{UGH pany of Western New York. has ", aa like Earlsboro Se with their crude 
fficer promoted LLOYD W. HEMINK and ‘ citizenry, their wild, gushing oil 
ional | 2°OHN W. LIVINGSTON to the office of ; bonanzas! Out of their violent era 
New assistant vice-president. HAROLD F. ’ came the foundations of our petroleum 
LASAL and DONALD D. NOTMAN have industry ... the new wealth, the 
been named assistant treasurers. ° black gold that helped mushroom 
nt of the growth and development of 
Inc., C. °C. ARMFIELD, who has been 4 Oklahoma. And we saw it all. In fact, 
“ with Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- F \ \ we were right in the middle of it from 
an of pany, Winston-Salem, N.C. for 46 | ~ a the first. So... this is our state; these 
: eee) are our people. And this is our reason 
- suc- years, has been promoted to senior for serving you better in Oklahoma. 
)SEPH vice-president. Other changes in- 
r the clude the advancement of M. J. 
years. TROTMAN and ALBERT R. WILSON to 
»f the assistant vice-president and ALLEN 
y re- KEEN to assistant trust officer. 
lected ROBERTSON T. TUNSTALL, JR. has been 
nmit- advanced to vice-president, and pr. 
,\dvis- D. W. COLVARD has been appointed 


to the Raleigh board of managers. 
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HARRY L. WESTPHAL, former vice- 
president in the bond department 
of Iowa-Des Moines National Bank, 
Des Moines, Ia., has been placed in 
charge of that division following the 
retirement of SHERMAN H. FOWLER. 
Mr. Fowler began his banking 
career in 1904 as a messenger in one 
of the Iowa-Des Moines predeces- 
sor banks. 


Irving Trust Company, New 
York, announces that KENNETH M. 
MC GHEE, former assistant vice- 
president, has been elevated to 
vice-president. GEORGE W.*LOWNES, 
G. ROBERT TRUEX, JR., and DON C. 
WHEATON, JR. have been named as- 
sistant secretaries. GORDON T. WAL- 
LIS is a newly appointed assistant 
vice-president. 


Among the recent changes that 
occurred at The Bank of California, 
N. A. was the advancement of 
ALFRED J. MAYMAN from vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president and cashier. 
ROGERS W. KIMBERLING, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, assumed new 
duties as vice-president of the 
bank’s Portland, Ore. office. 


Chase National Bank, New York, 
has announced the promotions of 
KENNEDY BUELL, WILLIAM C. CLARK 
and HARRY S. CRAVER to second vice- 
president, while WARD K. MOORE and 
LOUIS B. ROTH were named assistant 
cashiers. 





Shown above is National City 
Bank of New York’s first “Motor 
Branch” opened recently in the 
Bronx. Known as the “East Bronx 
Branch”, it is located at 505 South- 
ern Boulevard, and represents the 
bank’s fifth in that borough. 

The complete services of National 
City will be available at the new 


From Seattle Trust & Savings 
Bank, Seattle Wash., comes word 
that ROBERT R. HUNT has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
personnel and public relations. Be- 
fore he was recalled into the Air 
Force in 1951, Mr. Hunt served in 
the bank’s personnel department. 


assure you of prompt, efficient 


handling of every type of banking transaction. 


Our extensive services are at the disposal of 


all banks. 


CiTy NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


National City, N. Y., Opens Motor Branch in Bronx 


unit. Customers can carry out their 
routine banking transactions with- 
out leaving their cars and ample 
areas of parking space have been 
provided. 


Herman Bonhag, who has been 
with the bank for 18 years, is man- 
ager. 


Other advancements have raised 
L. F. ESHOM to vice-president and 
R. A. SINEX to assistant cashier and 
assistant manager of the Times 
Square office. GEORGE L. LORIMER is 
the newly named manager of the 
Green Lake branch, and E. C. METZ- 
GER, JR. has become assistant vice- 
president. 


LESTER ARMOUR, chairman of the 
board of Chicago National Bank, 
has also been named president to 
fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
cent death of ROBERT D. MATHIAS. 


New trust officer of First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami, Fla., is JAMES 
S. DUNCAN, formerly assistant treas- 
urer of The Hanover Bank in New 
York City. NORMAN A. DAVANT and 
CLYDE V. HACKNEY, JR. have been 
made assistant cashiers. 


The designation given DONALD V. 
MAXFIELD of the Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ill. on the oc- 
casion of his recent promotion was 
that of assistant auditor—not as- 
sistant cashier as reported in the 
August issue of BANKERS MONTHLY. 
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With BANKS and BANKERS it is RAND M‘NALLY 
for ready reference and daily service 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 






. . the Rand MNally “Blue Book” .. 
published continuously since 1872. 


We SES Savas eee 


BANKERS MONTHLY 














oa i magazine that bankers read with 
interest and profit. Published since 1876. 


KEY TO THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM 


of the American Bankers Association with Check 
Routing Symbols . . . published since 1911. 


CHRISTMAS CLUBS 





. .. complete services to fit particular needs . . . with cost- 
saving features that are exclusive with Rand M¢Nally. 


Serving American Banks RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 


and Bankers since 1872 BANKING DIVISION 


P. O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS + 111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, NEW yor«K 
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Advancements at Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, include the 
promotion of CHESTER BAYLIS, JR. 
from assistant vice-president to 


vice-president. The following assist- Sept. 20-23—Seventy-Ninth Annual Convention, Washington D. C. 

ant treasurers were made assistant Oct. 28-29—Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, Calif. 
vice-presidents: RAYMOND T. ANDER- Nov. 4-5—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

SEN, banking department; RUDOLF Nov. 16-18—National Agricultural Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

A. SCHLUMPF, bond department; and STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


CHARLES A. FRANK, pension and per- Sept. 1—Maine Mutual Savings, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring. 
sonal trust dep artment. Newly Sept. 10-12—Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Mt. Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N.H. 
elected assistant treasurer is HAROLD Oct. 14-15—Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain View House, Whitefield, N.H. 
W. JOHNSON of the banking depart- Oct. 17-23—New York Mutual Savings, Havana Cruise aboard $.S. Nieuw Amsterdam. 
ment, Fifth Avenue office. Oct. 18-20—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 
Oct. 18-21—lowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 
MISS DOROTHY WAGERLE became Nov. 10-11—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha. 


Amarillo’s only woman bank vice- Nov. 12-14—Arizona, Arizond Biltmore, Phoenix. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


president when she was elected to 
that office by The American Na- 
tional Bank of Amarillo, Tex. Miss 
Wagerle, who was first employed by 
the bank in 1926 as a stenographer, 
became assistant cashier in 1941 
and was elected assistant vice- 
president in 1952. 


MACK A. ALDRICH has joined the 
executive staff of Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., as a vice-presi- 
dent. 


Acme Bulletin .. = 

Allison Coupon Co. ... 

Americon Express Co. ... 

American Surety Group .. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 5 staat 
Australia and New Zealand Bonk ae 


Banco Credito y Ahoroo Ponceno. . 

Bank Building & Equipment — 

Bank of New York ....... 

Bank Vault Inspection Co. 

Bankers Security Life Insurance 
Society Sania Naa ites. 
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Bishop's Service, Inc. .. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Brooks, E. J. Co. 

Burroughs Corp. 

Business News Associates . . 


Cc 


Chase National Bank ..... 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co. .......... 

City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago ; 

City National Bank & ne s Co., 
Oklahoma City oe 

Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago . 

Cunneen Company 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Sept. 21-24—Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


Oct. 11-14—Robert Morris Associates’ Fall Conference, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 


City, N. J. 


Oct. 11-15—Financial Public Relations Association, annual convention, Sheraton-Cadillac 


Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 18-21—Consumer Bankers Association, annual convention, The Cavalier, Virginia 


Beach, Va. 


Oct. 19-22—-NABAC Annual Convention, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 9-13—Mortgage Bonkers Association, Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 


SCHOOLS 


Sept. 6-11—Tennessee Bankers Association, annual study conference, University of Ten- 


nessee, Knoxville. 
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“ Pationals have saved us their cost 


many times over!’ —sowery savincs BANK, New ork 


“World's Largest Mutual Savings Bank” 


“We use National Accounting Ma- 
chines exclusively, in all our offices, 
to record transactions completely at 
the windows, posting the depositor’s 
record and our record in one simul- 
taneous operation. 

“We started installing National Ac- 
counting Machines when they were 
first placed on the market 30 years 
ago. They have returned us their cost 


many times over in savings in book- 
keeping expense . . . faster service to 
our more than 500,000 depositors . . . 
saving of valuable space . . . and by 
providing strong control. 

“Our Nationals have been a highly 
profitable investment.” 


Ist Vice President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayrron 9, on1o 


There is a National System that will cut 
your costs, pay for itself out of the money 
it saves, then continue savings every year. 
National's exclusive combination of fea- 
tures does up to % of the work automatic- 
ally. And employees like National's ease 
of operation. Let your National represent- 
ative show what you can save with the 
National System adapted to your needs. 





Easy on the feet... 


All his bills paid by check . . . so simple . . . so safe! And now he’s reaping his 
“bonus” in relaxation and a feeling of prestige. The prestige element was given 
to him by his bank, which provided him with checks lithographed on La Monte 
Safety Paper. Checks on these fine papers cannot fail to impress those to whom 
they are directed. This fact can be a powerful service asset and thousands of 
bankers have explored its possibilities with marked success. Your lithographer 
can show you samples or we will gladly send them direct. 


Ferrer rar A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many -of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such inDiviwuALIzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MA 
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